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Grclesiustical Affairs, 


— — — 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 


VI. 
MINISTERIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


A HBHALTHY and right noble state of mind 
for any teacher of truth, but especially of re- 
vealed truth, to maintain! The relation of a 
spiritual shepherd to his flock is one of the 
tenderest, and one of the grandest, which men 
can hold towards their fellow-men—one, more- 
over, of fearful responsibility, but which suit- 
able motives can fill with blessedness. A very 
serious and mischievous mistake is made when 
men are induced to take upon them that rela- 
tion with a view to ends which do not harmonise 
with its engagements. ‘‘ We want gentlemen 
in the Christian ministry,“ is a very common 
utterance on the part of society—‘‘ and we 
must entice them into it by rewards which 
gentlemen can appreciate.” Well, we do want 
gentlemen. ‘‘ Where virtue is this makes more 
virtuous.“ Culture, polish, self-possession, 
dignity, ‘‘ benevolence in trifles, are not only 
consistent with the calling and work of a 
spiritual. pastor, but do much to commend 
them. When men bring with them to the 
sacred office this social qualification, they bring 
with them an additional fitness for the discharge 
of its duties. But the arrangements of the 
Church for drawing men into the ministry 
should be such, and such only, as make their 
appeal to spiritual motives, and if these will 
not prevail with gentlemen—which is a suppo- 
sition, we may say in passing, quite gratuitous 
in its mistrust of Christianity—the Church 
should make up her mind to do without 
them. Men of independent minds she 
needs—but not necessarily men of inde- 
pendent means. The two things are not 
inseparably associated. We do not forget the 
quotation—Earl Russell will never let us do 
that while he remains amongst us—that ‘‘men 
who live to please, must please to live”—but 
we confess we do not see its exclusive appli- 
cability, even where it has any applicability 
whatever, to those pastors whose temporal sub- 
sistence depends upon the good-will of their 
flocks. Fixed endowments do not necessarily 
make clergymen independent in character. 
‘Even bishops, who are amply provided for by 
real estates, are not specially noted for speak- 
ing out the thoughts they are known to enter- 
tain in secret. 

That is unsound economy, so far as Chris- 


tianity is concerned, and therefore unsound for 
adoption by the Churches representing it, 

which tends to lure into the pastoral office men 
who are spiritually disqualified for the apt 
performance of its functions. A nationally- 
endowed Church—not wholly, it is true, by the 
scale of its pecuniary provisions— largely 
tempts into the sacred office men who have no 
care for it for its own sake. The social posi- 
tion, the literary leisure, the quiet, self- 
indulgent and easy career, not necessarily ex- 
cluding hopes of preferment—these are objects 
which when, as in a State-Church, combined 
with entire security of moderate means of 
maintenance, present attractions of great 
force to a wide class of persons whose 
choice would, ceteris paribus, incline them 
to secular pursuits. It is one of the evils 
inseparable from settling the compensation 
quite apart from the quality of the work, that 
the former is apt to cast the latter into the 
shade, and to excite motives which, in regard 
to a decision on this point, ought to be quite 
secondary in the influence they exert. No 
doubt, motives which could not stand the test of 
an enlightened conscience may and do prompt 
men to aspire to the ministerial vocation, even 
where the temporalities to be expected are but 
scanty, and depend for their amount on the 
goodwill of congregations; but it stands to 
reason, and is confirmed, we think, by expe- 
rience, that where the prospect has little to re- 
commend it but the nature of the work, the 
nature of the work will be likely to be the first 
consideration in the minds of those who mm 
themselves to it. 


Then again, entire independence of position 
and means, such as is assured to the Anglican 
clergy by law, conjoined with the social ascen- 
dency which is legally assigned to them, begets 
in them, in many cases, perhaps, unconsciously, 
domineering tendencies, or, where they pre- 
viously existed, developes domineering habits. 
That can hardly be regarded as a salutary 
arrangement which makes the pastoral office one 
of practical irresponsibility to the people. 
There are few men who can sustain, without 
some damage to themselves, as well as to those 
over whom they exercise ecclesiastical rule, a 
position of despotism, however limited its 
range, within which there are none authorised 
to call them to account. Human nature is not 
fitted for such a position, and when raised to it 
is prone to acquire a far too exalted view of 
itself. We see less of this spirit in our popu- 
lous towns where the clergy of all denomina- 
tions have to rely mainly on the attachment 


and liberality of their respective flocks but in 


rural parishes, where incumbents derive their 
temporalities exclusively from resources set 
apart for them by law, and where they can do 
pretty much as they please, clerical assumption, 
amounting sometimes to ridiculous, sometimes 
to tyrannical, proportioris, is by no means un- 
common. 

Moreover, as a continuous line of absolute 
monarchs is sure to breed the doctrine of ‘‘ the 
divine right of kings,” so any considerable suc- 
cession of irresponsible pastors will be sure to 
culminate in monstrous but subtle theories of 
sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, andritualism. 
We doubt whether apart from a legal provision 
which makes the pastor independent of his 
flock, and practically constitutes him a lord 
over God’s heritage,” the present age, which is 
boastfully spoken of as an age of “ght, cou'd 


have witnessed the sudden germination and 
wide spread of these theories among the Anglican 
clergy. That they cannot maintain themselves 
under conditions of disestablishment we should 
be rash to affirm—but we are persuaded that 
they would not under such conditions have 
sprung up and spread so rapidly as they have 
done, nor have beguiled so many as they have 
into a surrender of their intellect at prelatical 
and priestly bidding. Not that we are appre- 
hensive, as some are, of being led back, as a 
nation, to the ecclesiastical despotism which 
our forefathers, after frightful struggles, suc- 
ceeded in throwing off—but that we foresee a 
reaction from priestism to scepticism; nay, to 
some extent, we see it already. But for British 
Nonconformity, we believe that society in this 
country would long since have been conducted 
back to the spiritual bondage of pre-Reforma- 
tion times—and that it might have been so 
misled we attribute mainly to the false 
economical principles upon which the Anglican 
system of ecclesiastical administration is based. 
The tendency to retrogression is not observable 
in the United States of America, nor in our own 
colonies. Sacerdotalism seldom, if ever, thrives 
on Free Church soils. 

If there be any truth in the foregoing obser- 
vations, much more depends upon Ohristian 
Economics than the easy and sufficient payment 
of ministers of the Gospel. It affects, more or 
less, the whole tone of the churches, the cha- 
racter of the pastoral relationship, and, to some 
extent, the value of the religious teaching ad- 
ministered. It greatly influences for good or 
for evil the spiritual energy and activity of the 
laity—if we may employ a term which is some- 
what calculated to mislead the unreflecting. 
Let us remember that the pastor is made for 
his flock, not the flock for their pastor. No 
arrangement which relieves them of responsi- 
bility, and places it all but exclusively in his 
hands, can be made to harmonise with the 
primary principles of the Christian faith. And 
if so, the advantage derived from it can hardly 
be of the highest spiritual type. Men do not 
gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from 
thistles.”’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, whose health 
is, we are glad to find, greatly improved, has 
been delivering one or two notable addresses. At 
Dover his grace uttered a mild but firm protest 
against the public sale of livings. The vendor, he 
said, instead of regarding his patronage as a trust 
given by God, and ‘‘feeling himself bound to look 
to the welfare of the parish for which he was 
upon to appoint a minister, was treating it in a v 
secular and improper manner.” Dr. Tait, however, 
does not suggest any legislative remedy for this 
scandal, but it requires no little moral courage for 
a Primate, whose traditional duty is to make 
things pleasant,” to admit there are abuses in the 
Church of which he is the chief ruler. At Addington, 
with his archdeacons and rural deans around him, the 
Archbishop, expressing great thankfulness for the 
‘‘prolific” ecclesiastical legislation of the past session 
—he did not mention the talking-out of the Burials 
Bill—took credit for the work performed by the Ritual 
Commission, which the Low-Church organs have so 
vigorously denounced ; and expressed his belief 
that though noisy minorities might make themselves 
heard, ‘‘no legislation directly affecting the Church 
itself will be carried against the will of the Church.” 
Having shewn how little the Ritual Commission 
was able to do except to give birth to the new Lec- 


tionary, he stated that, though the bishops were 
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generally opposed to the Athanasian Creed, they 
did not at their recent meeting at Lambeth ven- 
ture to go further than to appoint a committee to 
examine the MSS., with a view to ascertain the 
original text of the creed, and also to revise the 
translations. ‘‘Such a revision,” said his grace, 

% could not be made without the question arising 
whether the condemnations were really to be con- 
sidered part of the creed or to be omitted, as had 
been the anathemas which formerly were attached 
to other creeds.” Some action, he said, must be 
taken, but the committee would report to Convoca- 
tion—which body, by the way, has discussed the 
subject half-a-dozen times without result. 

Subsequently the archbishop waxed bolder, and 
indirectly condemned the passive policy which the 
Episcopal Bench has observed in relation to the 
Purchas judgment. He said—and this testimony 
of the Primate is worth quoting :— 

It could not be denied that there were some churches 
in the country where the Romish mass, which our 
Reformers died to resist, was sought to be tage ate 
and he must ask— Can the bishop's authority stan 
still while the affections of the people are being 
alienated by practices intended to undo all the bene- 
fits which the Reformation had conferred this 
country! We hear, it is true, a plea for Iiberty in 
the Church; and such a plea must not be treated 
lightly. Liberty we must not lose, but it must be 
li rty within the limits of the law. If the bishop is 
called upon by a proper authority, it is evident that 
he must act, and it may be that he may find it neces- 
sary to act of its own accord, In judging of what is 
lawful in the Church, he must remember that he is a 
bishop of the Church of England and not of that of 
Rome, . 


This is certainly very different language from that 
recently used by the Bishop of Oxford, and the 
English prelates have now to consider whether the 
enforcement or the evasion of the law is most 
injurious to the interests of the Establishment. 
But it is somewhat pitiable to see the Primate con- 
fessing his helplessness, and obliged to admit the 
extreme difficulty of calling to account those clergy 
who are striving to undo the work of the Reforma- 
tion, and setting up the Romish mass in our 
midst. 

The ultra-Ritualist papers are trying, with in- 
different success, to keep alive the excitement rela- 
tive to the“ Glengarry scandal. One of them taunts 
the Bishop of Winchester with putting a stumbling- 
block in the way of country parsons who are ‘‘ com- 
bating daily with heresy and schism in all its bitterness 
and restless activity.” What will Sir Roundell 
Palmer say to this description of the rale of the 
rural clergy by one of themselves? The same 
writer considers that more has been done at Glen- 
garry to stamp out reverence for bishops than any- 
thing within his recollection, ‘‘not even excepting 
the Colenso and Westminster scandals.” Another 
Ritualist scribe points out that the kirks in Scot- 
land are not ‘‘ consecrated buildings,” and are often 
let for meetings either political or social, and scorn- 
fully notes that the Home Secretary actually ad- 
dressed his constituents in the parish kirk of 
Gourock. The Church Herald asks some perti- 
nent questions relative to what it describes as the 
recent disorderly if not actually lawless conduct of 
the Archbishop of York at Glengarry ”— 


1. Is such an archbishop the kind of judge to whom 
ish priests are to look for truth and t when any 
of their brethren are accused of wrong! 2. Is there no 
way by which such an offender may be brought to trial ? 
And, 3. Who will aid in doing it? One would fain 
hope that such * as these will not go disregarded. 
It is a most critical conjuncture of the Ghurch of N 
land just now, and one when her faithful sons t 


saying that Archbishop Thomson shown himself to 
be anything but the kind of judge in question ; 
whether there is any way in which he could be t 
to trial for the late Episcopal out in Scotland, or 
who are to aid in doing it, if there be, we would not 
take upon us to say. 


Is it not difficult to believe that the writer of this 
diatribe and the archbishop, his spiritual ruler, are 
members of the same Church? While the Roman 
Catholic Tablet says, justly enough, that the inci- 
dent is only worth noticing as an illustration of the un- 
reality of the High Anglican theories, and of the ab- 
surdity of the attempt to throw a Catholic colour 
about an institution whose very bishops acknow- 
ledge, by at least a modification of their own Ritual, 
the local claims of Presbyterianism,” a correspon- 
dent of the Times, who dates from Dunrobin Castle, 
sets down the Glengarry services as a stroke o 
ecclesiastical policy :— . 

e —— the Free Church people this tolerant and en- 
lightened conduct of the two receives but one 
interpretation. It is set down as the of a 
combined Erastian action on both sides of the Tweed in 


support of the t principle of a National Church 
Establishment. The Free Church and the United Pres- 


principle in order to organise an irresistible assault, as 
they believe, against the Church of Scotland; they are 
therefore convi that this intercommunion of Eng- 
lish Prelate and Scottish Presbyter is the opening of a 
combined defensive action, and all their ecclesiastical 
bristles are therefore set on end. 
It must be evident to all who have given atten- 
tion to the subject that the question of the pay- 
ment of denominational fees in schools is exciting 
intense local agitation and irritation in various 
parts of the country. Though many of the boards 
have already and hastily decided the subject, their 
votes have by no means allayed popular excitement. 
At Merthyr, it will be seen, there has been a great 
demonstration against the local board, which the 
Catholics endeavoured to put down, and created a 
scene of wild disorder, bordering on riot. In spite, 
however, of uproarious opposition, the meeting by 
majority asserted ‘‘that the sixth bye-law 
by the Merthyr School Board is a direct 
violation of the principles of religious liberty, and 
entirely hostile to the conscientious convictions of 
the great majority of the inhabitants of the parish,” 
and declared it to be ‘‘ the first duty of the Liberal 
party throughout the country to agitate until it 
succeeds in having the 25th Clause of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act repealed.” This is how 
the school board system is working amongst our 
ey 1 dissension, bitterness, 
e, and breaking uP the Liberal party. 
Probably by this time the Government must feel 
that it would have been far wiser to have solved 
the ‘‘ religious difficulty ” in Parliament, than have 
turned it over to the local boards, and thereby 
created all this confusion, which promises to end in 
disaster to the Liberal cause. ey have done the 
Denominationalists a turn, but will these same 
Denominationalists —the ish clergy and the 
rt them at the next election ? 

The Church Congress is now in session at Notting- 
ham, and was inaugurated on Monday by—strange 
say—a — of the working classes, at which the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Manchester 
gave their rs some excellent adviee. Accord- 
ing to the Record, now that the Low Church are 

erally re, A in these educational assem- 
* — High Church are drawing back, and possibly 
the diocesan conferences may supersede the annual 
congress. The Nottingham programme is a very 
full one ; the topics on various aspects of the State 
Church question are numerous, and we shall watch 
the discussion with interest. 
The Congregational Union has also opened at 
Swansea, under very promising circumstances, its 
autumnal session. Among the Welsh Nonconfor- 
mists the proceedings excite 2 enthusiasm, 


which was raised to the highest pitch when the 

i the Rev. Thomas Jones, in the ra- 
tion of 114 address yesterday, ex ed 
the English for the Welsh tongue. e have given 
some of yesterday’s proceedings in our Post- 


2 cluding the greater part of the chairman's 
fervid and 1 address. Before the sitting 


closed the Union, we are glad to observe, a 
cordial resolution endorsing the motion 
in favour of international arbitration, which is to 


be introduced next session by Mr. Richard, M.P. 
On one or two of the subj which will occupy 
the attention of the conference, especially ‘‘the 
doctrinal provisions in trust-deeds, and the educa- 
tional — of the Government, there will pro- 
bably be much lively discussion. 


NONCONFORMISTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
II. 


Sin, — In my last letter I shortly described and 
discussed the preliminary measures necessary to be 
taken to enable a Dissenting student to proceed to 
Cambridge. I propose now to treat of the position 
he occupies, and the advantages he gains, when 
there. | 
It will at once be asked, what, from a social 
point of view, does he lose by his Nonconformity ? 
To this I answer, in the present day very little 
indeed ; and we may hope that the natural result 
of the University Tests Bill will be to abolish the 
distinction altogether. Formerly, no doubt, the 
Dissenter had a hard battle to fight against bigotry 
and intolerance, and many have come nobly and 
successfully out of the conflict. But as the little band 
of Dissenters has grown larger, and the progress of 
Liberal opinions has increased, the claims of the Non- 
conformist have become more and more recognised. 
Now he holds his own with the greatest ease. His 
position may best be compared to that of a man 
coming to Cambridge from a small unknown private 
school. He has to prove himself, and show his 
quality. Unlike the public school boy, nothing is 
taken for granted. At first he is received doubt- 
fully and with shyness; but once let him show his 
worth, and all the old prejudices are straightway 
forgotten. Occasionally, perhaps, the Dissenter 
will be chaffed by some of his Church friends about 
his going to a ‘‘schism-shop”; but there is no 
sting in the taunts, and they may be borne with 
equanimity and without much trial of temper. 

As a rule, all undergraduates are required to 


byterians are about to unite over the dead body of this | attend the services held in the college chapel ; and 


although these on Sunday may sometimes hinder 
the Dissenter from going to his own chapel, it is 
very seldom that any exemption is asked for. But 
where it is desired and put earnestly before the 
| tutor, some arrangement is usually nade. It may 
here be noted that the position of the Gownsman is 
thoroughly understood by the members of the 
various congregations in the town, and that con 

sequently no notice is taken if an undergraduate 
appears at any time during the service. It is quite 
the ordinary rule for Dissenters to go straight from 
the college chapel to their own services, arriving 
sometimes just in time for the sermon. 

One of the greatest advantages—perhaps the 
greatest advantage—which Cambridge offers the 
Dissenter, is the opportunity which it gives him of 
meeting a new class of men, and coming in contact 
with a fresh set of thoughts and ideas. The Non- 
conformist as a rule lives in a little world of his 
own. His friends and acquaintances are chiefly 
selected from the other families who attend the 
chapel. He probably goes to a Dissenter’s school; 
and although in the business df life he meets with 
Churchmen, he seldom gets close enough to them to 
thoroughly understand their views and sympathies. 
His thoughts run in a groove, and he sees Episco- 
palianism only from the outside. Now at Cambridge 
a man can, and if he is wise will, live and move 
among Churchmen for three years. The Dissenters 
at the University, of course, cling together, and form 
a pleasant little coterie of their own ; but it would 
be very short-sighted for a man to choose his friends 
and acquaintances only from Nonconformists, and, 
as I have shown above, there is little or no difficulty 


| in selecting them from a more extended area. And 


this inter-communion has a double advantage, since 
it is of inestimable benefit to the Churchmen also. 
The average Cambridge undergraduate knows next 
to nothing about Dissent. In the country parish of 
which his father is the rector or the squire, it is ex- 
clusively associated in his mind with the small 
band of Primitive Methodists (or as he calls them 
‘* Ranters,”) who arouse—or as he thinks disgrace- 
fully disturb—the otherwise calm serenity of his 
native village. Or, during his sojourn in town, he 
may perhaps, from motives of curiosity, go so far as 
to sit for one evening in his laundress’s pew at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle to hear Mr. Spurgeon, of 
whose fame he has heard. But beyond this—of 
educated Dissent its aims and aspirations he is com- 
pletely ignorant. Nothing could be better then for 
both parties than that they should thus meet and 
exchange ideas and experiences. 

But if these opportunities are of importance 
to the Dissenting layman, how much more 
necessary are they for the future minister? 
His Dissenting groove is continued from the 
school to college. He is well-grounded in the 
‘* Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” and 
has at his fingers’ ends the arguments in favour of 
religious equality. He studies, in theory at least, 
the history and views of Episcopalianism, and in 
the course of his reading he learns the opinions of 
the leaders of thought in the Establishment. He 
knows well what, to meet his arguments, Church- 
men in general ought to think ; but he lacks a 
knowledge of their actual belief, and does not fully 
understand the practical working and effect of their 
system. And this is just the experience which can 
only be gained by such intimate relations as those 
acquired in University life. When the minister is 
settled at his work, he has less chance than ever of 
getting this knowledge. The clergyman of his 
district regards him as a free lance—a kind of 
franc-tireur—allowed to fight for the cause, but 
without discipline, under no command, and probably 
doing as much harm as good, And this view is 
held generally by the rest of the Church folk, the 
position of the minister being always looked upon 
as one of opposition. Now I cannot help thinking 
that this mutual ignorance, this keeping apart of 
the two communities, is the cause of much of the 
hardness and bitterness shown in the opinions and 
arguments of both sides. 

Consider the case of the clergyman and Dissent- 
ing minister, old college friends, and educated at 
the same University, What an infinity of good the 
very idea suggests! The two have fought their 
theological battles elsewhere, and have arranged to 
differ on certain well-ascertained and clearly- 
defined points. But, agreed in the common truths 
of Christianity, they join hand-in-hand in their 
common work of evangelisation. Conceive the effect 
of this union in the parish itself. What example 
could be more powerful or more instrumental in 
uniting Christians together, in destroying jealousies 
and obliterating bigotry. With the army of reli- 
gion thus united, with a common purpose and a 


common foe, fighting under the same banner, 
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although with different weapons, what a strengthen- 
ing to the cause of good would ensue! We must 
remember that as Nonconformists we are advocat- 
ing a reform which will place Dissenters on an 
equal footing, and in the same position as Episcopa- 
lians ; and if we have any faith in our principles of 
disestablishment, we ought to be preparing for the 
change. 

But this advantage of meeting Churchmen is not 
the only one which Cambridge ‘affords the Dissent- 
ing student. Among the five hundred young men 
who every October go to Cambridge, are to be 
found the chosen few, selected from our largest and 
best schools, the material out of which our future 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers are made. 
Thither resort the men who have had all the ad- 
vantages which high social position and refining 
influences can give; and many poor hard-working 
scholars have to thank an early acquaintance 
formed at college for opportunities gained and posi- 
tions acquired, in after life. 

In the town of Cambridge Dissent is very strong, 
and the chapels are numerous and well attended. 
Both the Wesleyans and Raptists have two places 
of worship, and the Irdependents are about to 
build a fine new chapel in one of the most com- 
manding situations in the place. 

Ihave but little space left to deal with the re- 
creation and amusements of Cambridge men. For 
the lover of pictures there is the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. The literary man has the run of the 
University Library and that of his own college. 
And for men of all tastes the Union has its 
attractions. Here you can smoke your cigar, 
drink your coffee, and read your Noncon/formist, in 
the greatest comfort. Nearly every London news- 
paper, magazine, and review, is to be found in the 
society's rooms—no less than twenty-five copies of 
the Times being placed on the tables every morn- 
ing. The principal papers and magazines are filed, 


the latter forming the nucleus of a very useful P 


library. The writing-room accommodates forty 
persons writing at the same time, and letters can 
be posted in the building. In short, the Union” 
has all the advantages of a first-class London 
club, together with many benefits of its own. 
And all these may be enjoyed at a com- 
paratively small cost, 6/. being the contri- 
bution of a life member. Every Tuesday night 
during Term time, there is a debate, carried on in a 
manner unequalled, save at the kindred societies in 
Oxford and London. If the subject discussed is an 
interesting one, it is no unusual thing for the at- 
tendance to reach four or five hundred persons, in- 
cluding visitors and ladies, who crowd the galleries. 
The debating-room is nearly as large as the House 
of Commons, and all the proceedings are conducted 
according to Parliamentary precedents. There are 
no less than sixty members of the ‘‘ Union ” at pre- 
sent in Parliament, and among the former shining 
lights of this society, I may mention the following 
names strung together from memory—Macaulay, 
Whewell, Lytton, Houghton, and Cockburn; 
among poets, Praed and Tennyson ; among divines, 
Trench, Alford, Ellicott, and Thirlwall. 

At Cambridge every kind of athletic sport is 
carried on with enthusiasm and energy. There are 
boat clubs and cricket clubs at every college. 
Boating is chiefly selected by reading men, as it 
interferes but little with work. Cricket takes up 
more time, but can be played during the May Term 
under most favourable circumstances. The Univer- 
sity Volunteers have at last attained the height of 
their ambition, one of their members having this 
year won the Queen’s prize at Wimbledon. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that a great 
deal, both of this and the preceding letter, applies 
with equal force to the University of Oxford. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
CANTAB. 


PAYMENT OF FEES IN DENOMINATIONAL 
, SCHOOLS. 
MEETING OF LONDON NONCONFORMISTS. 

A numerously-attended meeting of Noncon- 
formists and other friends of religious equality was 
held on Thursday at the Cannon-street Hotel, for 
the purpose of memorialising the London School 
Board against the payment of fees in denominational 
schools, and of taking measures for obtaining an 
amendment of the Elementary Education Act. 
The chair was taken at noon by Mr. Charles 
Gilpin, M.P., who was supported by the Rev. Dr. 
Edmond, Dr. Mullens, Dr. Hopkins, the Revs. E. 
White, H. Marten, R. Spears, Ll. Bevan, J. 
Braden, G. M. Murphy, J. G. Rogers, F. Tucker, 
and Messrs. Jas. Spicer, P. W. Clayden, J. C. 
Williams, J. Bennett, LL.D., H. R. Ellington, D. 


| Joseph Cooper, Spalding, Kaye, Haggis, G. F. 


White, and other gentlemen. 
The room was filled to excess, and many persons, 


in consequence of not being able to obtain ad- 
mission, crowded the lobby and staircase outside. 


Mr. TuRBERVILLE, the hon. acting secretary, 
stated that letters expressing entire concurrence in 
the objects of the meeting had been received from 
250 gentlemen, among them Mr. Richard, M.P. ; 
Mr. A. Dunn (who said that if Mr. Forster per- 
sisted in his high-handed course it would probably 
upset the Government, as it would alienate the 
entire Dissenting body from it); the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon; Mr. Scott, the City Chamberlain, who 
argued the question at length; Mr. S. D. Waddy, 
barrister, &c. Mr. Spurgeon wrote :— 


The conduct of the Church party disgusts me. I 
should be glad to aid in any protest. I am not in 
health to attend meetings, but would sign any protest 
on the point in hand, provided it did not into the 
matter of Bible-reading in the new schools. We can 
have no truce or parley with a sect which nevor asks 
our aid without meaning to overreach us at the first 
opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was one of those who in 
the House of Commons entertained the profoundest 
faith in Mr. Forster. He had known him from 
boyhood, and fully believed in him. He supported 
him in ing through his educational measure 
because of the confidence he entertained in him and 
his principles, and like many others, would have 
regarded his proposals in some respects with much 
mpre jealousy had they come from any other 

uarter. He deeply regretted that the Minister of 

ucation had lost an opportunity of establishing 
on those principles which, it must be supposed, Mr. 
Forster still appreciated, that educational move- 
ment which, for good or evil, must necessarily be- 
come a powerful engine in moving society itself. 
In — 4 the bill through 
doubtedly Mr. Forster experienced difficulty, and 
in attempting to meet the objections arising in 
various qu he had consented to compromises 
which he (the chairman) believed to involve a com- 
romise of principle. e Nonconformists had a 
right to feel confidence, from the high character of 
the right hon. — and from his long advocacy 
of religious an oe liberty, that whatever minor 
matters he might consent to compromise, he would 
hold firm by the rights of conscience ; that the ab- 
solute liberty of personal conviction due to him as 
we were bound to believe, as to ourselves, would be 
maintained in 1 out the provisions of the 
Act, and in the end that all would come right. (Hear.) 
He (Mr. Gilpin) regretted exceedingly that that 
expectation had not been fulfilled ; and that Mr. 
Forster, by the course he had pursued, had roused 
a feeling of r to one ur two of the prin- 
cipal enactments of the measure —an tion 
which would and must go on with in force 
until those enactments were repealed. (Cheers.) 
And who were those who were moving in the 
matter? Not those who had been whipped up to 
become educationists for party purposes, having 
always previously been pall of to the principle, or 
at least taken no interest in it, and only adh to 
it when it had become a lar cry; but it was 
the pioneers of the education cause, the labourers 
in the Sunday and other schoole—the self-denying 
advocates for education of the masses when the 
churches even were to a great extent silent on the 
subject. And such men would be heard, and the 
Government if they valued their position would be 
careful to hear them. He should be glad if he and 
those who thought with him could look with some 
concurrence upon Mr, Forster’s advice at Bradford, 
to give those provisions to which they so strongly 
objected a longer trial, and to avoid differences 
which would create difficulties. But who was it 
that had thrown the Soe discord amongst 
them—who but Mr. Forster himself? (Hear, 
hear.) The present was the commencement of an 
agitation which could never cease until the ques- 
tion was settled. (Cheers.) They asked and they 
demanded that the money of the ratepayers should 
be kept under the control of the ratepayers—(Hear, 
hear)—and that the money taken from people of all 
religious denominations should not be applied for 
the furtherance of the religious views of any par- 
ticular sect. (Renewed cheers.) That was what 
they demanded, what they had a right to 
insist on. He warned Mr. Forster that if he 
persisted in his present course he would go far 
to break up the Liberal party. It grieved 
him as a Liberal to see the apathy with 
which a 2 9 te i gs . 
earnest, yes the most earn i 
of — equality. (Hear, hear.) But there 
were considerations even hi than those 
or party, the treatment 
Nonconformist 33 had met with, 
one side or the other — 


gether to those liberal principles which the 
present Government professed, and upon the faith 
of which they had obtained the support of the great 
body of Nonconformists ; and he (the Chairman) 
therefore called upon all to join in a movement 
which must convince Mr. Forster that if he wished 
to keep his party in power he must adhere to his 
old and original principles of civil and religious 
liberty. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. J. G. Rocers, B. A., of ham (Con- 

ionalist), moved the following resolution :— 


Pratt, Jas. Clarke, C. Baines, Smith Harrison, | 


That this meeting, believing that the adoption of any 


arliament un- 


ee oe , create a system of concurrent endowment, 
many consciences, prevent the 
— eed ad — dos naan 


mended the adoption of sanctioning the t 
of fece in sectarian schools not under the control of the board. 
He did not think any of them who took part in the 
agitation of last year, and who shared its turmoil 


their own friends, betrayed by those to whom they 
had given the power to betray them—they were 
8 to try if they could work this wonderful 
ill of Mr. Forster. ey had tried to work it. 
Mr. Forster pleaded for it now that it should have 
] trial before any attempt was made at modi- 
fication. All that the Nonconformists had to sa 
of it was that they had seen it tried and weigh 
in many a balance, and in whatever balance it had 
been tried it had always been found wanting. 
(Applause.) Whether it was in the balance of 
religious equality, or in the balance of efficiency, or 
in the balance of service to the Liberal , or in 
the balance of real help to education work, in all 
these respects Mr. Forster’s bill was found wanting. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore they were assembled 
seek a modification of the bill, not in all the points 
in which it ay modification, but in one . 
ticular point. If there was one thing about which 
they could be sure more than another, it was that 
the bill meant the establishment of really national 
schools. (Hear, hear.) A school could not be a 
national school that was under the control of any 
articular denomination. A national school must 
one into which no member of the nation should 
find any difficulty in entering ; which must be under 
public and not under private control. They thought 
one great object of the bill was to create these 
national schools. There was a denominational 
system in existence, and they were told because it 
was in existence that it had got certain rights and 
a certain position which must be They 
yielded to that representation, but their belief was 
that that was to stand as a supplement to a grand 
national system ; they were not going 4 interfere 
with it, but they were going to put down by its 
side that which they believed would ulti 
absorb it—a truly national system. But they 
found now that the main ob of the bill was 
under a covered pretence to means for subsi- 


ising, extending, and the continuance 
223 — EE hear.) He 
wished he could think that this of 
bill was accidental. 


places a wonderful predominance of the clerical 
element upon the school board. It was unfortunate 
that all these accidents should have occurred, and 


r 
int upon which he 
not all afraid about the 


The thing that he 


ago, the Dissenters were excluded to a 
from the education of the country, and had 
had to deal with a body of children whose educa- 
tion had been found in schools conducted upon 
rinciples to their own ; but they had not 
ound that the churches or sects that carried on 
these schools gained very much by them, What 
he objected to was that the education of this coun- 


try should rr 
another 


and 
that the Government and the school should 
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But he objected to them upon other 
oo surprise to E was ¢ 2 
any necessity in the present day to 
to 133 ormists — ts 54 8 
ts were inconsistent wi eir prin- 

9 eee a gentleman came to" hen | 
icit his influence to aid his election as a momber 
board. He was a Nonconformist of a 
n which was rarely found wanting. 
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of the school 
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onconformists who did not understand those 


' princi of religious equality upon which these 
' 2 to be based. He ew there were 
. two interpretations on the subject. One was that 


sects and creeds e. 
N was that in matters of conscience 
and religion the State had no right to interfere, but 

each sect and each creed must trust to itself. 
He thought there was no mistake among Dissenters 
about that principle. He thought if there was one 
thing they hated more than another it was concur- 


(A 14 He thought that 
i the lishment of one 
disliked still more the estab- 


rent endowment. 


{Laughter and applause.) Bu 


new 


— e believed Be 
to common sense pees | to is- 
(Hear, hear.) Here came the question 
of conscience, because if all their sects were going 
to get their money out of the public fund, then 
he said their consciences were tou by it. His 
conscience would not suffer him to pay for 8 
Romanism, The Bishop of Manchester said he di 

not understand such a conscience, he did not under- 
stand the conscience of the man who objected to 


y for ing error. It was remarkable that 
fhroughout the * ry of the world he never could 
yt — — — 8 dich 

d; they knew the exact point up to whic 
| then anu oth te Soree an, andl taving pat 34, on 
were surprised to find that the o had 
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of objection to these paid denomi ional | 


d | did not belong 


which they showed their attachment by never 
going to it. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause.) He 
was inclined to think that if clergymen and priests 
would let them alone, very little would be heard 
about the consciences of parents. It was the con- 
science of the 4 and the priest that was 
warring against the conscience of the ratepayer. 
What was the fact as to the conscience of the 
t when left free and unfettered? He knew a 

e Congregational school in the north of England 

in which there were 709 scholars, with an average 
attendance of 587. Out of these thirty-three per 
cent. were children of Church people, and five-and- 


dren to a Dissenting school, where they were not 
taught the Thirty-nine Articles. He believed the 
whole thing was a farce. But if not, and they 
could not carry out the principle of compulsion 
without making this provision, then, he said, let 
the principle of compulsion Bo. Further he main- 
tained that the supporters of the bill were not going 
to carry out the principle. They were going to 
respect the conscience of Church parents, and the 
conscience of Roman Catholic ts ; but they 
were not going to respect the conscience 
of Baptist parents and of Congregational parents, 
because if they did they must in every 1 
have a Baptist school, an Independent sc we 
and a school for every sect, in order that no chil 
should be sent to the school of a sect to which he 
. But what were they going to do 
in the country districts? In the coun tricts 
they were they were not going to have national 
schools ; the old schools had so well supported 
by the cle en that national schools were not 
required, ere were the children of a few Dis- 
senters, what were they going to do with them? 
Force them into the Church schools, where they 
would be exempt from religious attendance, but 
where they would be 2 Church of England 
views of ish history? The consciences of 
parents were to be ted in London, but no 
notice was to be taken of the consciences of those 
poor Co ationalists scattered throughout the 
country districts. They could not carry out the 
2 and as they could not carry it out, let 
not attempt to muffle Dissenters by pretend - 
ing that it was the conscience of ts that they 
respected, when all the time they were merely 
desirous of keeping the education of the country in 
the hands of two\ or three sects. They were 
„ with inconsistency in this. A gentleman 
asked this question at the Congregational Union, 
Why * you object to the gow out of local 
rates, but accept payment out of the imperial ex- 
chequer? His answer was this, that these schools 


were trying to aoe Hen. were tyes to 

entire support — of the public fun And 1 
they were made entirely dependent upon their own 
fees and public grants, what possible plea had the 
cl to interfere in the management? The 
schools paid for out of the national resources 


The ere sometimes found wanting | a-half per cent were children of Roman Catholics. 
3 — 4 Baptists very rarely were, | So that out of the entire school, thirty-eight-and-a- 
‘ This Baptist, and as he professed | half per cent. came from the parti class who 

adherence to the + of 10 equality, he | were said to be so sensitively conscientious that 
1 i, Rogers) thought he was safe in lending him | they would not allow their children to go to general 
11 is influence to on the school board. Strange | schools ; yet here, in a town where party spirit ran 
11 to say, he found this gentleman’s name attached to mer high, where the parents were ed to 
: the report of the sub-committee recommending this Aren een. i 
f ) law. Therefore it did seem that there were | valued education so much that they sent their chil- 
yp’ 


we stand aloof and leave you 
course,” (Applause. 


hope of frigh — Government into compliance 
with their views. But he said this, it was a dan- 
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i 1 Liberak men could talk with comp about this | were so sensitively conscientious that they would | otherwise they would not support them ; they had 
141 battle of flags. Why, in this ba of flags, object to their children being taught never had riots in the streets, nor gone down to 
db whoever won, educatioi must be lost. (Hear, hear.) | writing, and arithmetic, unless at the same time | Hyde-park to break the railings; nor had th 
0 He wanted to have these schools, not each under | they were imbued in the principles of a Church to | like the priests in Ireland, winked at treason in th 
1 
1 


gerous thing for any Government to do- to give the 


country the impression that it would concede any- 
thing to terrorism, and nothing to quiet, high. 
principled argument. Nevertheless, that was the 
only weapon they should use. If they failed in 
that, and if those in whom they trusted betrayed 
them, then he said that the mere consideration of 
party, flag, or name would not induce them to 
desert the principles which they honoured and 
loved. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Epmonp, of Highbury (Presbyte- 
rian), who seconded the resolution, considered that 
many points of the Education Act were manifest] 
unjust and unfair to the Nonconformist bodies. It 
had been alleged that they were seltish in their 
views, but he thought he knew the feelings of his 
Dissenting brethren too well not to feel that they 
were prepared to — for the liberty of conscience 
of those who absolutely differed from them—(Hear, 
hear)——as well as for themselves. They asked for 
no favour, but they demanded to be allowed to 
stand on the same plane of religious equality as 
other bodies were. (Hear,-hear.) He said that 
the argument of doing an injustice to a poor man’s 
conscience unless he were allowed to choose the 
school to which his child should be sent, was kind 
and considerate ; but they must remember that the 
child would not be at school at all, and that if the 
State took that child and gave it an education in a 
rate-aided school, the State was r 
and taking away nothing. (Cheers.) Mr. Forster 
had said that he was fighting a battle with ignorance, 
and so long as he was doing that they would cheer 
him to the echo; but he must not forget that he 
oe fight with perilous and unlawful weapons, 
and must take ‘care lest, in wielding the axe, he 
did not strike too many of his friends. (Cheers.) 
The Nonconformists must lift up their hands to 
the Government, and say Beware. in time!“ 
(Cheers. ) Roo 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Rev. F. Tucker, B. A., of Camden- road 
Chapel (Baptist), next moved the adoption of the 
following memorial to the London School Board :— 


To the Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, and the Members 
of the School Board for London. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—The undersi 
memorialists, representing a very large section of the 
constituents of your „observe with much concern 
that the proposed bye laws) to be submitted for your - 
adoption, provide in Section VIII. for the payment to 
denominational schools of fees out of the rates. Being 
deeply impressed with the gravity of the question thus 
raised, and convinced that such a proposal involves the 
most s2rious danger to the peaceful prosecution of your 
important work, we are impelled }to express our earnest 
hope that Bye-law VIII. may be so amended as to keep 
the application of money raised by rate wholly within 
the hands of the board elected by the ratepayers. And 
we do so for the following reasons :— 

1. Without expressing any opinion on the causes 
which led to the form assumed by Clause XXV. in the 
Elementary Education Act, or on the possibility of its 

1 to meet exceptional circumstances in country 
districts, we urge upon your consideration the fact that 
the clause is permissive only; that it is but one of 
several alternative methods by which the necessities of 


extreme may be met; that it is wholly inappli- 
cable to etropolis ; and that where, under circum. 
stances at all similar, the attempt is being made to en- 
force it, a tion is th which it ia 
feared nothing can allay, short of the total repeal of the 
clause in question | 


2. Whi many of us, as Nonconformists, .object 
„ ri 
religio — ten te should be — to 

ua no man com 
1 tion of a creed which violates his 
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never 
showed the slightest concern for the education of 


their children until it was forced upon them who 
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work. They had 


they had never made any bargain with th 
ment that they must io certain things for them, or 
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To that end they have hitherto been aided by the 
—— ns of those who favoured such a 


a whom it is now pro to relieve of this 
en by means of the s means are ed, 
but the end remains the same—that is, the ion 
of special forms of religion. 

3. We should object to concurrent endowment in 
form, Sas She sane 

y obnoxious, 

For reasons which 
certainly reflect no 
mity, the amoun} chool accommodation 
now in the han and Catholics is enor- 
mously larger t by Noncon 


possessed by 
denominations ; though the latter unitedly form at leas 
a — of the population. Should those 2 reso) 


lun ort, to keep u ; rtian, we 
Would — no febling ex ant + tion and 
th . eta be inequalit a andi saga 


twenty times the amount paid to those of all Noncon- 
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formists put together. The result is that the Noncon- | the conscience of the . We have even been 
formists, after raising by voluntary effort a vast system | told that of the two—the man who objects to 

of religious instruction available only one day in the | with his money for the or of a dogma which 
o insists upon having 
y is 


week, are compelled to pay for five days’ instruction in | he detests, and the mati w 

: form of which in various degrees | that money to pay for the teaching of 
they conscientiously disapprove. _ | to his own child—the conscience of latter o 

4. But the proposed indiscriminate endowment is | worthy of consideration. As ra rs, We : 
worse than disproportionate ; it is almost entirely delu- | fully demur to any such doctrine rg ts of con- 
sive; because, as a general rule, the exceptions to | science, and its hollowness is shown by absurdl 
which are utterly insignificant, Nonconformists have set | partial manner of its proposed application. It is 

and J 


their faces any sectarianism in day-schools, | to Anglicans, Catholi ews ; but to all 

believing that religion is dishonoured when secular in- | of Protestant Ne 0 with the occasional e 
struction is made a bait for denominational gains. The | ception of W it is supposed to have no re- 
payment of fees to a British school in one street cannot | ference whatever. attendance, it is said, 


fairly be set off against the payment of fees to a] must be just and impossi unless we vide for 
Church school in another. For the former is not a the child the religious instruction which rite nite vege 
denominational school in any proper sense of the word. | of the parent demands. But if it means any- 
It favours no sect, it teaches no creed, catechism, or | th means that no Jew or Catholic, living where a 
formula ; its practical solution of the religious question | school of his own religion is inaccessible, should be 
is precisely that which your own board has adopted. | compelled to send his child to school at if 
It is no more a Nonconformist school, in any denomina- | such a principle be carried out fairly, it 
tional sense, than your own schools will be. To treat | the consequence that is wholly 
such schools as these as a set off to those of the great | to Primitive Methodists, Baptiste, Inde - | (Renewed ter.) But 
„ ecclesiastical bodies is not concurrent endowment ; it is | tarians, Secularists, and others, not one in a thousand | Church was any prince 
the endowment of Anglicans, Catholics, and Jews, at | of whom could find a public tary school where | did not know. If it meant 
the expense of all other denominations. | the religious teaching would satisfy his conscience. We | ,.naration of the Church 
5. We would not have it su that this memorial | desire nothing but the fullest liberty of voluntary action calcein fem hanced 
is presented in the interest of Nonconformity, except so to the ecclesiastical bodfes whom it is proposed to bold to * 
far as Nonconformists have ial cause for urging | favour; but we protest most emphatically against the ness enough : : , * 
universal religious equality. e are not, indeed, dis- assumption that they have any peculiar and exceptional Never, want Hughenden Manor to bring them 
to submit to injustice ; but it is because we believe | tights of conscience. If we allow that the State has a | that deliverer. They had still a friend who 
at there are at stake far wider interests than those of | tight toinsist that every child born into its realms shall | give them religious equality as far as he 
any ecclesiastical politics, that we venture to urge our | receive sufficient secular instruction to make it capable | could, who would not forsake them, 
views on your attention. We protest against any | of orderly and useful * * by no means admit | was William Ewart Gladstone. (C 
attempt to maintain by unfair protection a system | it asa consequence ' 
which entangles national education with ecclesiastical | must be taught in the national schoola If any man | that Nonconformists had 
discussions. We deny that the secular instruction of | refuses to have his child taught the common elements | 7,440. He expressed a hane. that 
the people is the proper business of religious corpora- | Of knowledge, unless at the same time we spend our ok aulan pang 8 the 2 4 
tions, With the sincerest gratitude for much that they | money in enforcing on the child his father’s peculiar N . amend thd +" ri 
have accomplished under historical conditions which, in | dogmas, we main that his conscience is no more en- N. ormists to wi w their support from a 
the metropolis at least, have entirely passed away, we | titled to respect than would be that of the father who Liberal Government. . 
cannot admit their right to stand in the way of that | should refuse to allow us to feed his starving child, un-} The CHAIRMAN, in pn the resolution, ex- 
‘ broad, unsectarian, and comprehensive scheme of | less we first stamped the bread with 8. of his | pressed his conviction r. Forster had acted 
of the time re pel CFC that on other and more | understand the feeling of thet ont ; 
ime are pointing. sectarian N said, however, on other and more e feeling of that other similar 
schools has yet life enough to continue its work by the | strictly practical grounds the enforcement of : „. 1 
voluntary devotion of its adherents, we have no ta to attendance is oe or must be indefinitely post- ua e a 
hasten its extinction by any external hindrances; but | poned, unless the 
if it has not, we maintain it to be as inexpedient as un | vacant in denominational schools. Our , based on 
just to protect by means of the rates any obstructive | grounds described already (8), is simply that any 
rivalry with the new national schools. effective operation of the pro compulsory bye-law 
6, The school board is responsible to its constituents | #8 necessarily impossible until your board has supplied 
for the use which it makes of their money, and the pay- 45 2 edged — accommodation. If we are 
ment gies to — over —— the board has — righ y informed, the school accommodation which in 
contro tever, Ww seem to be an abandonment 
this responsibility rather than its faithful discharge. ee not sufficient for anything 
The scheme of education propounded by your board | namber d 


down the Church. (Laughter.) He 6 
8 Nhe to believe it. 
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has been received with very general public bation, | The children cannot be driven into school Mr. T. C. of thanke 
Meh oon Clause XXV. of the — ro hans into | are 2 to aoe them. Under such ciroum- | to Mr. — oe that it 
operation, if the experience of other large towns is any — * „anything like a really working was i ed that day 
guide, some 30, 000d. or 40,000/. per annum out of the gr » unless some temporary means can fortnight. It that the 
e designs to the — —— pressing want. feeling of the y divided, 
support of an education generally far inferior to your es will 4 — tbe and that some willing to 
proposals. We are convinced that this would soon prove cae ade — yield when were 
u fruitful cause of discontent. : ) ce tagmer really agi — of tem 
7. We are not reassured by the reflection that the pe yen te in the 
best schools will y largest number of yn. 2 E opin: 
pupils. For the well-meant activity of sectarian seal is . , in the caoerepete 
a ing, — which can — — over-esti- * arene . would taken 2 ag 
mated, And if canvassing can bring not only scholars | Whatever send Gladstone, in which 
but fees assured by the rates, a new most unde- K tins ggg mtn — “If a payment were 
sirable be offered to denominational — be ; no ag try, 2 — c — 
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rates, we should still 
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for the sake of economy; we should still insist ts of conscience f 
that „ IN national education for lg are supposed 2 | eet ge 
the sake of a tem saving would be an of | could ve such a ational E was held 
that ery kind which always turns out to be blindly — 3 Friday at rooms, Bu 
forgetful of the futtire, and therefore in the end waste- pag gs their chil Strand, for the of the best 
ful and extravagant, Po oem ae te he ba 2 4 he te — me of o N 

rgument for su ’ 
sobetis reste on 8 No one ventures er cmap Gp rng was — 4 * 
1 — ene 
n eve a , 
education — children in other achools more their own. But if — — thus impossible, | Education 2 2 
cheaply than in its on. But it is y assumed we are thrown on + already stated. Fall at Sth inst. 
by our opponents that the board might, in many II. Finally, we implore you, my lords, ladies, and aul Wack 
save the cost of erection by helping to fill the se 4 the largest and prime Pasar sy achoal and invi ork.. 
laces in sectarian schools. This, however, is not the 0K e e, or} n in vegard men were 
o state of the case. For the amount of accommoda- | to an a Phe. ye 6 * * which is m Mr, 
tion to be provided by the board is a fixed tity, ne er y rm and excitemen The 
5 as soon as the educational statistios of 8 3 7 5 dyer, ce dig believe, | chairman, thia 
metropolis are complete. If the accommodation now | 10. © say eb ge r provincial question of schools 
or shortly to be provided in 9 boards. ‘Wine to * other would have — 
spection, be md eg, from the number of chil- boards, unwilling re eens oe ha Tt had already — 
ren for whom are required, the remainder js been told from — that though W ve in ied. by 
the amount of accommodation to be provided — it is Amit ml 11 1 22 . e cannot, — * a — 
the board. This is evident on a comparison of | DOW°Ver, aum is the office » Government | Board, | 2 
uses V., VII., VII., and XXVII. (7), The of the day to interpret laws made by Parliament. nine; but so against the reso- 
board has, therefore, little or no discretion as to the We sepeal to. pope seems: spammer) <> * Sam lution, that — 
amount of school accommodation it will provide ; and sideration of all circumstances Se ane would rebel 
whether the now existing and ected denomina- — 1 no doubt, be a 
tional schools are filed ‘to 0 or are) half . Al ee | sud no doubt 
empty, in either case the aceom : found | general! 1 — 
by the board remains precisely the same. The cost of | Oh Fe 4 „ ; Bam wo 4 ＋ ila it be candid 


! 


be — 

being against the age; it will 
. bringing in church-rates again, a¢ smother avenues 
9, An effort has been made to raise the cry of justice to it will be suicidal, as it will raise an opposition 


N „% 


against the avarice of those sects whi 
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religious uality, and that a sub-committee be 
— 2 steps to elicit a 
expression of public opinion against the 
obnoxi laws.” On the motion of Mr. Brrr- 
TAIN, ed by Mr. Peyton, the following reso- 
lution was also carried :— 

a sub-committee be appointed to take 


HM on be kern 


Board. , 

The CHAIRMAN said he considered this last reso- 
lution very important, because if they could over- 
throw it at the London School Board it would have 
a great influence on the other boards throughout 
the country. 


GREAT MEETING AT MERTHYR. 


There has been a great meeting at Merthyr 
Tydvil, relative to which the local Telegraph says: 
“, Such a meeting as was held in the Drill-hall 
last Tuesday evening has never been held in 
Merthyr. e large was crowded from end to 
end, and hundreds had to go away unable to gain 
admittance. The number present must have been 
between three and four thousand—a crowd which 
put the system of ventilation adopted in that hall 
to a most severe test ; a test which, it will generally 
be admitted, it did not stand satisfactorily. That 
the notorious sixth bye-law of the school board has 
excited an intense feeling throughout the ish 
was more than proved. On the one . the 
Churchmen and the Roman Catholics, in whose 
favour that bye-law has been framed, were there in 
force to grasp the prize which the board in the 
lenitude of its folly had offered them; while, on 
Bae other hand, were marshalled the forces of the 
Nonconformists, who, scorning to put their hands 
into the public purse to further their own doctrinal 
views, have no need to be r 
th last farthing in * f 

seize the ratepayers’ i su 0 
their r Every arrangement was 
eg to 1 — a defeat for the N a ae 
ot one electioneering stratagem was forgotten 
which might induce the advocates of bigotry to 
rush in crowds to the hall and b the meeting. 
A host of the worst class of Irish invaded the 
private entrance on the Pontmorlais side, burst 
epen the door, and seized a place long before the 
front doors were opened. These uncouth citizens 
SS in a commanding oe. which 

thenceforward the centre of an 

disturbance and a vent yy a ‘3 torrent o 
ignorant passion was poured as t usiness pro- 
ceeded. ry Nonconformity, however, was 
awake, and neither Irishmen nor any other order 
of creation could gain an advan over it. The 
achool board had made up its mind to insult the 
Nonconformists of Merthyr, to trample upon their 
— 1 to accuse them falsely, and even to 
ss pee It had not even treated their - 
entations with ordinary courtesy. It has all 
throughout with a high hand. That board got its 
reply on Tuesday night. The ing treated it 
with contempt. No one so much as hinted at the 


propriety of ashing it to reconsider its decision. It | daunted 
— kick 


1 
ved to i i : 
ment, and A it to withhold its sanction from so 
ofensive and unrighteous a provision as this board 
had agreed upon. We are glad that several 
members of the school board were present. The 
Revs. Cornelius Griffiths and O. W. James certainly 
required no new lesson, for they have been true to 
their principles all along, and have proved them- 


hk hte 9 ae 


should be entirel -support- 

men, instead of bui schools, to 

eiucate children, build them in order 8 

Popery or teach the Church Catechism, 

ome :—** Let those who build them pay for them.” 
hy should Nonconformists have to su eccle- 

Aan ical institutions under the pretence of teachi 


in matters of 
re 
and 


the ABC? Mr. Charles James talked about the 
education cause having been thrown back twenty 
etd fred sor throwing it Peck again We deny 
; . We deny 
he charge. Nonconformists have persistently re- 
fused Government aid on conditions which could 
not be complied with, except by a desertion of their 
8 The scrupulous Chu 


this was to the credit of liberal Nonconformity, and 
not to its disgrace. Mr. James is shocked at the 
idea of losing another twenty years, and yet he is 
prepared to sacrifice principles which he has advo- 
cated for far more than twenty years. To tax the 
community in order to eek Churchmen and 
Catholics is to overthrow the principles of which 
he has meen A bam sgh of his 
life. e congratulate the men of yr on the 
spirit and courage they have displayed, and on the 
splendid majority they had at the meeting, not- 
a 1 unscrupulously 
adopted to defeat We must also : 
late the High Constable on the firmness and ability 
with which he discharged his new duties under 
difficult circumstances. We think there can, 
henceforth, be no mistake as to what the great 


majority of the le of Merthyr think of the 
odious bye-law which the school board has hurled 
like a firebrand into the midst of the community. 


The first resolution was to the following effect :— 


’ the sixth 
2 


of the great of the inhabi- 
tanta ofthe par e to memorialiey the PAucation 


Education Act repealed.”’ 
It was moved by Mr. W. L. Dax I, who, towards 
the conclusion of his speech, said: 

The fact was, if they paid fees at all, it was not 
— to pay towards Church and Catholic schools 
merely, but Jews, Mormons, and Mahomedans would 
come under the category. (Laughter.) That was the 
difficulty, for they were not all of one religion. The 
question was, was it right to exact from the State money 
to pay for any kind of religious teaching. Was it 


— to pro te the views of Romanists and 
tants, Evangelicals and Rationalists, Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, Sonn and Christians Believers and 


Church? Who but their Nonconformist friends. Was 
it the Churchmen of ges who helped them to do 
that? No. It was by ing side by side that they 
won the victory. But now the Catholics had for their 
own purposes turned their backs to them, and frater- 
ised with their opponents. (Great excitement, which 
lasted some time.) There was a time when the Go- 
vernment of the country was_in favour of slavery and 
the corn laws, when it was opposed to free trade, reform 
and disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
the ballot. But as time rolled on, public opinion 
became more enlightened, and the „ sove- 
reign le—demanded and received due recognition 
of their right, (Great cheering.) Indeed, they would 
have had the ballot were it not that the gentlemen who 
composed that august assembly, the House of Lords, 
wanted to out grouse-shooting. (Great laughter 
and cheers) The reforms I have mentioned were ob- 
tained by those who were persistent in their demands, 
and as sure as these reforms were obtained, if we con. 
tinue to enlighten the people as to the true state of 
affairs we shall ultimately succeed in obtaining what 
we require. Besides, holding the views we do as to the 
true meaning of religious liberty and equality, we 
cannot, nay indeed we dare not, be still and allow such 
a state of things to continue. If we remain silent 
while this conflict was raging, we would be unworthy 
followers of those bright but departed luminaries of 
conscientious Nonconformity who suffered 2 
scorn, contempt, and ridicule for con ce’ sake. 
Whiy, sir, we profess to be the followers of those noble 
heroes of the truth—John Elias, Christian Evans, and 
Williams of Wern. (Great cheering, and a voice, Who 
is Elias?") These were men of firm endurance and un- 
courage, who on no account would allow their 
conscientious convictions to be trampled under foot. 
nar 2 he r t, 
or the purpose of objec © payment of fees 
- — Catholic “hilton or the 
0 


EL 


t to teach at their own expense. (Mr. Daniel sat 
= amidst loud and long cheering. ) n 

The Rev. O. W. Jauss seconded the resolution. 
He was, however, interru incessantly, and 
K adjacent, his speech was 

y unheard. He evoked some applause, how- 
ever, from the audience, whom he addressed in 
Welsh, much to the chagrin of a number of Engli 
people who called out in loud accents, plaintively 

him to in their mother tongue. 

Dr. Janus fo on the other side. Speakers 
who had preceded him, he said, had referred to 
Plymouth and Wednesbury, but the Education 
Department, the Government of this country, had 


advised the board to reconsider their opinion, and 


sent them back instructions to that effect—just as 


hing | if they were a lot of boys who were learning their 


lessons, and who, after a 9 repea them 

were sent back home with learn your lessons 

better, and then come back 2. Let them 
t the 


show the Merthyr School Board y had done 
right. He moved as an amendment,— 

That the course by the Merthyr School Board is 
worthy of our j 
(Great cheering and uproar.) 


This was seconded, and after a much-interru 
address from Mr. CHARLES James, the Rev. F. 8. 
JOHNSTONE tried to speak, but was prevented by 
the increasing uproar, At last the resolution and 
amendment were put, and Mr. Kirkhouse, mani- 
festly reluctant to decide in so critical a situation 
as to whether the ayes or noes had it, was com- 
— at length to acknowledge that the resolution 

been carried. Then followed stamping, which 
was again repeated. Up tothe platform jumped 
a stalwart Irishman, who had nestled in the body 


amid a whirl of excitement. The Irish, at the end 
of the proceedings, after the vote of thanks to the 
broke a number of seats, and ind their ven- 
geance in sportively and wantonly crushing a 
number of chai 


2 — 


— — — 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE. 
The Executive Committee of the Nonconformist 


Association have issued the — circular with 
0 


reference to the General Conference of Nonconformists 
to be held in Manchester in December: In accord. 
ance with a resolution passed at a joint meeting of the 
Li l, Manchester, and Birmingham Nonconfor- 
mist ittees, a general conference of Nonconfor- 
mists will be held in — els the 13th and 14th 
of Decembernext, toconsider ‘The educational policy 
of the Government, the general relations of Noncon- 
formists to the Liberal party, and the necessity of 

ising the political r of Nonconformists 
f a e 1 7 
ence e principles of religious ity.’ It is 
of the utmost importance that there should be at 
this conference as an attendance as possible of 
the representatives of Nonconformist feeli : 
out the country, and we venture earnestly to ask 
your aid in effecting this result. The conference 
will be composed of delegates from Nonconformist 
congregations, delegates from local Nonconformist 
committees, delegates from any Noneonformist or- 
ganisation, such as the Baptist Union, the Con- 

tional Union, the Committee for Sufferings 
(Society of Friends), delegates from Nonconformist 
meetings called for the purpose of su the 
aims of the conference, and individuals whose 
presence the committee may deem desirable—and 
you will render valuable service by co-operating 
with those in your neighbourhood who sympathise 
with the object we have in view, and securing the 
early appointment of such delegates.” 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The Church Congress commenced at Nottingham 
2 Monday, “ is likely to be well attended. 
ocording to the finally revised me, there 
222 at 


are forty-one papers to be read 


the different meetings. The congress will close 
— Friday night at a conversazione given by the 
ayor. 
t eight o’clock on Monday night the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Nottingham, was filled by an audience com- 
prising many working men. 


page itself without force, unlike Mah 
t was not for them to judge their neighbours un- 
fairly, but the calamities of France had been said 
8 be owing to a nation aun to do Sak euro hrist. 
ur Own wor men resen . 
* cy must take care b. a 
rejudice against religion. e cure for 
Lavlshies was to-fedl ther pules af TAs beating 
in their hearts. Working men did well to cling 
to liberty, but what did true liberty mean? Now 
the dangers came from within, not from without. 
Working men were often slaves to their viees. He 
gave the statistics of drink, which, he said, was an in- 
tolerable bill for the nation. It was to Christianity, 
not to coercion, that they must look for the cure. 
What was called right reason had never regenerated - 
any one, but religion had always been t 
Never let them give up Christianity. That, how- 
ever, they could not do. No matter what es 
that of Christ must endure, and he would 
it were set up in all their hearts. — gama 
The Bishop of MANCHESTER, who was very 
warmly received, said he was afraid that the elergy 
in 8 and bishops * lar were not 
ular, especially among working men, 

what real were there for this preju- 

dice. Was the Church for enslaving the intellect ? 
Did it udge the working men their liberties ? 
Was it ing to power? Great mistakes 
doubtless been committed, but the Church, aa 
such, was of no political a It was above 
them all. Its ob was brotherhood. If they 


could sweep the clergy ry, Sa would be one 


ot 

000 hypocrites. He wished, indeed, that they 

be less artificial in their manner, that they 

were more natural, speaking to the people without 

conventionality, more like i to English- 

men, and so closer to their hearts. (Applause.) 

Other speeches were made. The meeting was a 
successful one. 


„ CREEDS IN TRUST-DEEDS. 
The Christian World, in 2 pe se 
resting papers representi e most liberal side 
2 — * the principle of open 


chapel — 
We ourselves pathise with the growing desire 
that religious teachers should be unhampered by articles 


of faith. Against a creed in itself nothing can be said. 
It is rigs the scientific expression of the truths men 
suppose they discover in the Scriptures. To such a 
generalisation none can object, —4 more than to the 
sciences of astronomy, botany, an geology. Nature, 
like the Bible, presents us with no fo system, but 
there is no reason why we should refrain from creating 
one, and call it in the one case a science, in the other a 


-| creed. That may be the work of one man or a body of 


men, and we ju the result according to our 
tion of ta tah But creeds become obnoxious 


and corporate Church councils are always so enamoured 
with their productions that they are not content until 
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they have forced them on other people's consciences. | (a) That more is required to define dogmas than the | formation of Old Catholic congregations. There is 
Here the real injury begins, as history abundantly tes- | dictum of some temporary 17 backed by the consent, | no doubt that these new religious societies will be 
tifies. We think every intelligent religious man should | tacit or expressed, of the bishops, who have taken the | recognised by the German governments, and that 
rece that mit ot be vals the, growth, of his | oath of inviolate chance to ir primate, A dogme | their prieta willbe regarded sa competent to 

igence e om 0 religion. to id m acco w 0 an . with legal 4 
are but forms of th t, and neither — nor heart | the old traditions of the Church, such as the > have been and baptise in the and 


should be the victim of th t. Children's clothes,” 
says * Thomas Fuller, ought to be made of the 
biggest, afterwards their bodies will grow up 
to their garments.“ It might have been added that 
they will even outgrow the fullest measure. If the 
creed of to-day could be fully * , it would be 
seen to comprise far more and not less any of the 
ancient confessions of faith. But we should also dis- 
cover that the meaning of 


—— or to maintain a dishonourable silence. The 
i ed. Church is a glaring illustration in point. 


Amongst there are churches and 
colleges enslaved by creeds, with this result, that 
theughtful men will not accept the pastorates of the 


one, and conscientious students shrink from entering 
the other. The loss is irreparable. 

The tendency of the t day is to reduce articles 
of faith to a minimum, if not to ignore them altogether, 
at least as tests. The discussions on the model trust- 
deed of two or three years ago were indications that 
broader views on this subject are on the increase among 
the Congregationalists. It is felt that a creed, to be of 
any use, must be elaborately voluminous, every phrase 
explained and carefully guarded, or a variety of inter- 
383 will be attached to every meagre gente oe. 

very size will make it objectionable for insertion in 
a trust-deed. But another question arises, Who is to 
be the authoritative judicial judge of what is Congrega- 
tional doctrine ? Union eschews such a respon- 
sibility. There is no consensus of opinion in the 
denomination itself. Differences, neither few nor small, 


pro- 


pty e ra- 
And if there were such a one, what t have 
we to impose it on our successors! It would be far 
more to pel them always to speak and dress 
than to think like ourselves, The success in each case 


4 
& 


the 


rovision for ture will be ectly safe. 
et eS 
a n r 
Church ; old, bitter controversies will not be prol : 
the to convulse churches will be taken out of the 
of t men; room will be left for and 
welcome will be given to every ray of light that scien- 
istorical research, and philo 


tific discovery, and h and p 5 
acumen, have yet to shed upon the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


Berlin correspondent of the Times says that 
nfallibility 


inger has not succeeded in 


e accepted un- 
am by the Munich meeting. An important 
addition has been appended to the original dra 
and carried by an overpowering majority, notwith- 
standing the resistance offered e Munich pro- 
fessor and some of his scholarly friends. In its 
new form the programme is as follows :— 

1,°A r. sene of our religious duties conipels us 
to cling to the old Catholic faith as laid down in Holy 
Writ and tradition, and to the old Catholic forms of 
Divine service. We therefore 7 — ourselves as legi- 
timate members of the Catholic Church, and will not 
expelled from that Church, nor do we renounce any of 
the civil or ecclesiastical rights belonging to it. As to 
the ecclesiastical Ities to which we have been sub- 


3 — ; and — not ype A be pre- 

ven — tt ourselves and acting as true 

conscientious sons the 

m of Trent, 

proclaimed under the 

of Pio Nono as contrary to the doctrine of the Church 
ples which have prevailed since the 


to 
was assembled by the les ;—we more 


’ 
especially reject the dogma of Infallibility and of the 
and ever-enduring jurisdiction of 


We repudiate every attempt to restrict the right of the 
individual — $e direct the religious concerns of 
their ve dioceses. We repudiate the doctrine 
conta in the Vaticanic decrees, that the Pope is the 
only r exponent of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, such ing at variance with the Canon of 
Trent, which teaches the hierarchy consists of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, and that hierarchy is 
instituted by God. We acknowledge the primacy of the 
Roman bishop as it has been acknowle iged in accord- 
ance with testimony of Holy Writ, and 575 the 
testimony of the Fathe:s and Councils of the old un- 
divided Uhristian Church, We furthermore declare,— 


1 to us in the writings of the fathers 
and the decrees of the councils, Even an (cumenical 
Council, though it were really ecumenical and possessed 
the formal qualifications which the late Vatican Council 
lacked, would not be entitled to enact decrees in oppo- 
sition to the fundamental truths and the past hi of 
the Church ; nor would such illegal decrees be bin 
upon the members of the Church, even though they had 
been unanimously. And we declare— 

(6) t the dogmatic decisions of a council must be 
in conformity with the religious belief of the Catholic 
people, that they must agree with Catholic science and 
the original and traditional faith of the Church. We 
reserve to the Catholic clergy and laity, as well as to 
theological scholars, the right to pronounce an opinion 
upon and protest against new dogmas. 

3. Availing ourselves of the assistance of theological 
and canonical science, we aim at a reform of the Church, 
which, in the spirit of the old Church, is to do away 
with the abuses and shortcomings now prevailing, and 
which will satisfy the legitimate wishes of the Catholic 
moople for a regular and constitutional share in the 

irection of ecclesiastical affairs. 

We maintain that the h of Jansenism is un- 
justly cast upon the Church of Utrecht, and that, 
accordingly, there is no difference of dogma between 
ourselves and that Church. 

We hope for reunion with the Greek, Oriental, and 
Russian Churches, the of which from the 
Catholic Church arose without 14 and 
is prolonged without there being any incompatibilities 
in dogma between us and them 


If these reforms are carried out, and the road of 
science and progressive Christian culture is steadily 


pursued, we expect that the time will come when an 
understanding will be effected with the various Protes- 
tant Churches, as well as with the Episcopal Churches of 
England and America. 

4. In educating the Catholic clergy, we deem it indis- 
pensable that they should be 
theological science. Considering that the cl 
cise a great influence upon the intellectual condition of 
the people, and that we all are alike interested in pos- 
sessing a pious, moral, intelligent, and patriotic clergy, 
we deem it dangerous that candidates for clerical honours 
should be brought up in a state of artificial seclusion 
from the culture of the century, as is now the case in 
the seminaries and other similar institutions directed by 
the bishops. We demand a dignified position and pro- 


Ser- 


tection from hierarchical tyranny for the members of 


the lower clergy. We deprecate the 


ctice recent] 
adopted by the bishops, th 4 


in imitation of the French law, 


another. 

5. We are faithful to the political constitutions of our 
various States, because they guarantee civic liberty and 
the advance of the hu culture of mankind. We 
therefore — from motives alike connected with the 

litics of day and the history of civilisation, the 
— doctrine of Pa and promise 


of arbitrarily removing clergymen from one parish to : 


e 
6. 


Syllabus. 


—— 


morals, we express our oon 


and 
t pere 


proper relations between the Church and society will 


be only possible after the injurious action of this order 


been put an end 
. As members of 
altered 


to. 
that Catholic Church which cannot 
by the late decrees of the Vatican, and which 
— rer — 9 — 
8 a pro- 

of the Church. 

aa dow mind that in the drawn 
up at Munich last Whitsuntide we have a reserved 
right, in the anomalous condition in we are 
have the ceremonies of the Church performed 
under i censure; that in the 


are j „ by necessity, in thus goin 
tolical times when there were no dis er 
t the having recourse to such priest! is de- 
ndent on local circumstances and vidual wants ; 
that until such changes in the law can be effected as 
will satisfy these wants, Catholics adhering to the old 
faith of their Church cannot be left without the legal 
benefit of certain ecclesiastical acts, the Catholic Con- 
gress resolves, — 
(a) That in all places where the want is felt regular 


882 shall be appointod, the quostion whether 
there is a want being left to the 


of the local 
committees. 
(6) We claim to have our priests ised by the 
authorities as entitled to ] 


9 


many States. 
ernments are to be petitioned t o 
accord us these rights. 

(d) Having been placed in the condition in which 
we find ourselves, every Old Catholic is entitled to 
ask foreign bi to perform the said functions 
for him; and when the right moment has come we 


shall be justified in procuring a regular episcopal 


jurisdiction. 

In sending this manifesto the correspondent points 
out the important features. Wort ager difterence 
between this me and the old consists in 
Clause 8, — is 1 a er, in 
composing the original t, conten i 
with the abstract announcements of the first seven 
clauses, and 3 — wy ththaaes for aoa 
being carried out practicall 
Catholic communities. The meeting declined to 
listen to the objections by their distin- 
guished leader, and resolved to proceed with the 


admitted to the study of 


au 

— ts thats tiragaie 

resent disastrous division in the Catholic 

the ard the 
. 

; and as this order 

system of 


peace and 
sperity, concord in the Church, and the establishment 


have declared 


~— vested in these ceremonies by the law 
Other amendments of the ori 


In the course of further i 
correspondent says: The real work of the 
was done in private sittings, of which we have 
scanty re eB mag harem Poy eh, 0 


two, and these chi 
o iniquities of the Roman 


dresses, setting forth 
Church. The most effecti — — 1 
e 


ve 

sion was Father Hyacinthe, w 

in French, by the mingled 
earned immense 


In the letter to the Times of One who was 
There,” we read 


* volley af the 
extreme 
4 been —— effect 


—— — and srw 


7 
ape : 
sees Fe 


fi 


BF 


few.” . 
paragements, 


F 
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Old Testament Company of Revisers 
rtnight’s labours to a close on Friday. i 
has averaged about a chapter and a half 
tendance has been good 


and the at 
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FORMING CONGREGATIONAL MINIsTER.—A 
ional minister, the Rev. 


well. 
by 


be ascertained, | 
but in not a few cases it leads 
private caballing, which results i 
of a minister for whom no one 
expecially the case in Crown 
of which are at 


petronages, several 
vacan ligious di 


on. In our 


fore threatened with an application for the transfer 


of the Roman Catholic pauper children to an indus- 
trial school, which cost the — very 
much more than the 40. salary which the priest 


The dilemma thus created is felt to be so 


to be censorious about Sheffield, 
our example, and as they are rather fond of agi- 
to them a movement to intro- 


Great Dirricvtry.—The diffi- 
orcing compulsion is a real diffi- 


met. Mr. Forster says it must 
to every the choice of 
will send his child, and for the 


} village. 
one school in it, and 2 Ritualistic is its head 
manager. He uses histories which teach that 
Wesley was an ambitious gchismatic, that the 
original Baptists were murderous fanatics, and that 
the devil was the first Dissenter. The or of 
the village are Dissenters, Wesleyans and Baptists, 
and they put in Mr. Forster’s plea, that they have 
a right to choose their school. He must, there- 
fore, set up a Wesleyan and a Baptist school—and 
so have three sectarian schools, where one unsec- 
tarian school would do; Mr. Forster is of course 
aware of this difficulty, and willing to meet it. 
His anxiety for the consciences of parents cannot 
be limited to the towns, and must of course in- 
clude the Di i ts in the villages. If 
n . 


, | unsectarian schools, and so to force them into such 


schools, how much harder he thinks it to force the 
children of vi Dissenters into the Church 
schools? We do not see any way out of this diffi- 
culty but that of * national schools un- 
sectarian. Perhaps Mr. Forster does. Observer. 


A PRESBYTERIAN Mir CATECHISED.—The 
Presbytery of Irvine have put some awkward ques- 
tions to the Rev. Alexander Webster, of the Laigh 
Kirk, Ki ock :-— ‘ 

1. Did you make a statement from the pulpit anent 
the ordinary church-door collections, that you did not 
know how the collections ware of, and that, 


2 — ‘entertainments in the 


At a ing of the Presbytery on Tuesday the 
E 
drought 
inted to repo 


a 


circ in his conduct. The consideration of 
the was, however, postponed. 
Tan NEWINGTON 


effect ‘‘That the claim made by the Ecclesiastical 


years’ rent 
other 7 the occupation of the V 
r. 


Reber 


original award was, and 
its whereabouts. He thought this was 

him, and 22 him, the vestry, with t dis- 
respect. The chairman, the Rev. W. D. 

the rector, interrupted him, and asked him not to 
become indi t before he knew the facts. When 
he N chairman) was asked for it by Mr. Dunham, 
he did not know where it was, and it was after the 
greatest trouble that he had ferreted out the 
which was in the old box under the 9 
evidently had not been disturbed for years. Mr. 
Malthouse said he had searched everywhere without 
effect. Mr. B. Marsland supposed Mr. Malthouse 
did not know there was a box under the table. 


(Laughter.) The adoption of the report was unani- 


gained no information of | 


mously carried. Will the next move be the 

trolly” for the vestry’s goods and chattels ? 
Sr. Mary Newineton Acain.—A correspondent 
the South London Press, writing about the un- 

seemly state into which Trinity Church and 

are drifting, says:—‘‘The church holds 
2,300 persons, and is attended by about 150 or 200 
— — at the outside, whereas the church would 
crowded if there were anything worth hearing. 
The service is gone through and a sermon read, and 
that is all one can say, Nele 
Now that the rector has a large ition to his 
per year—I believe he ought to pay 
er, and he would soon have his 
. — 57 e+ nl it in a business 
point of view, it wo y increased. . 
rents. I 2 7 butt thidh — 
be much 2 if — — disestablished 
in en not then into the 
Charel if they were not competent tok & con- 
ion together.” More persons than this Con- 


— 


Beligions und Deurmiurtional Mels. 


THE COLLEGE FOR DAUGHTERS OF 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 


The foundation-stone of this edifice was laid on 
Thursday afternoon last by Samuel * Eaq., 
M.P. for Bristol, when, in spite of the most unpro- 
pitious weather, a company assembled at the 
site, adjoining the Old Dover-road, Gravesend, to 
witness the ceremony and support by their presence 
and gifts the inauguration of a work which must 
have N pighly felicitous to the main promoter, 
the W. Guest, the esteemed pastor of the 
Congregationalists at Gravesend. A marquee was 
erected over the locality of the stone, which 

the company after they had reached it 
re 
resen e pr Morley, 
„M. P., the Rev. W. Guest, the hon. — 
Thomas Scrutton, Esq., of Graoechurch- street, 
the hon. treasurer, the Revs." J. C. Harrison, John 
Kennedy, M.A., of 
tional Union), 
Clemance, B. A., E Juk 
J. Viney, J. A. Russell, J. Dy G. L. 
oberts 


J. H. Bowhay, G. Shrewsbury, Jackson 3 


tect, T. 
J. P., J. 


Si i 
Nia T. C. Turberville, I 
. (Southport), N. J. Powell, . (Bromley), G. 
ittey, . (Camberwell), A. Marshall, ‘ 


(Hornaey), C. Walton, Esq. (Acton), &c., and a 
large gathering of ladies. 


very 
inging of a hymn and a few words 
from the Rev. J. C. Harrison, who referred to 
the unremitting labours of Mr. Guest in the enter- 
r gentleman read an address to Mr. Mor- 
, which after some preliminary references to the 


„ S8. Boo d. 


general question of education, went on to say :— 


If there are ts of whom it maybe said, with 
the strictest and saddest truth, that they are without 
the means of securing for their children the | 
of an adequate intellectual training, they are to be 

ing ministers. Three or four 


found among 2 
hundred years hence, should the parchment of which 


this paper is a copy be exhumed, the injustice of a 
ecclesiastical i : 


and endowment of one Church, over and above all other 
Churches, has been fruitful of painfully invidious dis- 
tinctions and social disabilities in large numbers of 


En parishes, In such parishes there are laborious 
—— and f teachers of Christ's , who 


are 1 a those principles of 
Scri freedom, which the nations 
of world must sooner or later adopt. Meanwhile 
however, their conscienticusness demands sacrifice and 


suffering. But heavier still must be the suffering if 
their fidelity should be allowed to remain a barrier to 


of a systematic nature for 
to which the great Father 


Is. If there is one t 
2 imperatively summoning this age, it is to help woman 


that complete training, whereby—strong in 
body, in solid learning, in enlightened discernment of 
the true ends of life, and in domestic knowledge 
which will make her the guide and strength and not 
merely the ornament of the home—all her noble capa- 
bilities of courage, affection, and sympathy, may become 
available for every work of human amelioration. By 
this erection we say, not only to those of ministers, but 
L. r. Laren in Christian 
households,—‘‘the Church of Christ, in these days of 
declension, needs the help of your mental culture and 
unworldly character to save society, and to advance 
—— and elevation of our sinful world,” 
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While then by this undertaking we intend to provide 
such a training as shall fit for social life, and qualify for 
superior educational positions, we aim also to prepare 
for yet higher ibilities when, in the course of 
Providence, days of filial service become exchanged for 
days of domestic rule, and our most fervent prayer is 
now laid on the heart of the Saviour, that there may go 
forth from this college, through succeeding years, those 
whose heart shall afterwards know the joy, whose life 
shall be marked by the potent sanctity, and around 
whose brow there shall be enciroled the incomparable 
praise of the good wife and yor agen mother. 

Unobtrusive may be our work to-day; we claim for 
it however that it is in harmony with the opinions of 
the wisest men and women of our age; that it will 
meet the awakened desires of girls in many a home who 
are surrounded by an intellectual stimulus, but without 
the opportunity of intellectual culture ; that it will prove 
an act of mercy and of justice to men who at serious 
worldly loss are witnessing for the principles of a Scri 
tural and Protestant Nonconformity ; and that in i 
ultimate benefits it will be an important step in raisi 
national c „and giving to the Chirch of 
instrumentalities which will exert a very blessed and 
vital influence upon all the agencies now used for the 
. salvation of our apostate race. 


The address closed with a tribute to Mr. Morley’s 
munificence in Christian and benevolent objects, 
which was cordially cheered. 

On the various memorials being deposited in the 
cavity underneath the stone, Mr. J. C. Harrison 
said the bottle would contain a copy on parchment 
of the address just read, a list of the trustees, 
managers, and subscribers, also copies of a number 
of newspapers, including the V ist, The 
mortar was then and the stone lowered into 
its e, which having been duly levelled, Mr. 
Morley gave the taps with the mallet 
and dec the stone duly laid, the trowel used 
being a silver one presented to Mr. E. C. Robins, 
the architect, on the occasion of the laying the stone 
of St. John’s Church, Battersea, in August, 1862. 

Mr. Morey then delivered a short address, in 
the course of which he said that from his connection 
with the Home Missionary Society he had become 
aware of the fact that the agents and ministers ex- 
perienced the utmost difficulty in befittingly educat- 
ing their families, which were to them on this 
account constant causes of anxiety, for a man hav- 
ing children springi eee ee 
wonder as to their education. Therefore he felt it 
an exceeding pleasure on the Tuesday previous 
in being present at the school for ministers’ sons at 
an analogous occasion to the pre- 


Lewisham, * 
sent. They cause for feelings of thankfulness 
at their success, thanks to the urs of certain 
gentlemen amongst them, and they must all, he 
was sure, feel thankful at being allowed to help at 
the inauguration of such an institution. He 
we whghanes — that * had — years been 
neglecting the education o eir girls; nothing 
could have shown a greater want of Selim than in 
thus neglecting the culture of the future mothers 
of sons and daughters. In expressing to Mr. Guest 
his hearty congratulations upon the success attend- 
ing the movement, he hoped he would well consider 
— ding and others 0 said about extending the 
ilding at once to its proportions, and not 
content himself with 22 — arrange 
ments; let him face the whole diffieulty at once, 
and throw himself upon their friends for the rest; 
it would be the least expensive way. He should 
only be too glad to continue his contribution so as 
to the future difficulties, and plenty would 
respond to his call. The site chosen was a most 


0 one, it bei that the 
should be contiguous to London, and yet yieldi 
a sufficiency of 


pure country air. 

Mr. Harrison having read a list of subscriptions 
which had been s contributed upon the 
stone-laying, prayer was 
Clemance, B.A., of Nottingham, after which the 

roceedings at the site were finished by the bene- 

iction. | 

The company adjourned to the Assembly Rooms, 
where tea was partaken of, and the meeting was 
commenced. In the absence of J. Crossley, Eaq., 
on account of the illness of his brother, Sir Francis 
Crossley, T. Scrutton, Esq., the hon. treasurer, was 
voted to the chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Archibald Macmillan, and 

The Rev. WILLIAM GuEsT then gave an account 
of the financial position of the project. Sir Charles 
Wingfield, M. P., who has been summoned td Berne, 
sent a donation of 10/. 10s. ; the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
who had a service, sent promise of the first sub- 
scription from the church at Clapham of 10/. 10s. ; 
Dr. Reynolds, of Cheshunt, writes, With all my 
heart I wish roy carers your Lage Puma rw 
enterprise on of the daughters of some of the 
most worthy and self-denying men in 8 
2. 28. Joshua Wil- 
their 
each. 


, Finsbury ; R. Bal- 


fruit of lectures duri 


it Was a 


ered by the Rev. Clement 


wise and influential gentlemen were invited to co- 
operate. No less than two hundred ministers wrote 
letters of deep and heartfelt thanks for the project. 
On May the the subscribers were summoned 
for consultation, at which time the promises 
amounted to 4,500/. At that meeting a board of 
management was appointed, and the draft of a trust 
deed was passed, which remitted the future arrange- 
ments of the school to certain donors and sub- 
scribers, and gave them | powers to extend 
the benefits of the school to others than the 
daughters of ministers, should the future make this 
action desirable. The amount of donations for the 
building fund to-day is 5,800/. The sum of 400“. is 
also promised annually. Of this subscription list 
300/. is promised the first year, and a portion 
of this amount from churches and individuals has 
been already forwarded. The total therefore for 
immediate use is 6,100/. It should be stated that 
while one-third of this fund has been contributed 
by gentlemen who are always forward in these de- 
nominational efforts, the other two-thirds have been 


secured by numerous and comparatively small 
offerings. No breath of polarity has lifted the 
movement into favour. It had to rely u 


those who had earnest convictions on the subject 
of the education of women. No adventitious in: 
fluence has advanced the movement. At the out- 
set it was met by the two objections that the 
time of a fierce continental war was unfavourable, 
and that the ground was too much crowded with 
benevolent objects to admit of another. As the 
scheme proceeded strong objections were taken to 
the method whereby ministers’ daughters were to 
be aided, and the promoters were urged to fall back 
upon a scheme which had been attempted unsuc- 
cessfully. Whatever p has been made up 
to this time is to be ascribed wholly to the bless- 
ing of God, the Father of His children, and to 
such ious answers to unceasing prayer as did 
not allow the 4 of dependence to be broken. 
offerings have come from Epscopaliane, Method 
offeri ve come from 
and . others have the fruit of sacri- 
fice self-denial. Christian ladies have saved 
expense by becoming themselves collectors. Letters 
have come from widows who gave out of straitened 
circumstances. Poorer pastors have contributed, 
and others have promised a few po 
the winter. 
added that every effort has been made to spare ex- 
About 10,000 letters and other communi- 
cations have been ; some thousands of miles 
have been travelled ; a variety of papers 2 
The expenses of these things on the part of the hon. 
secretary have been during the twelve months, with 
less 20/., contributed by — I, 342. 

Mr. Mor.zy in the course of some remarks said 
he t they were under an obligation to the 
church of which Mr. Guest was the poston, for 
being so willing that he should devote his time to 
the und He went so far as to suggest that 


to say 
e 
0 d guilty to suggested so much 
their friend. . Wee . — IA. 
important one, it being a special 
Mar a eo 5 ** genteel,” 
0 to the i as 
could have no conception of the difficulties beset- 
ting ministers in some of their country towns ; he 
hoped their friends in Gravesend w esteem it 
an honour to have such an institution in their 


Then followed a few words. on the question of 
i speech from the 


address from 


some proposals for fitting up the building. 


The Rev. J. Ku Io r, M. A., moved the first 
resolution, which was as ws :— 


That this has heard with much interest the state- 
the treasurer hon. 


to Almighty who has inclined so many to en 

thus far to carry on this noble enterprise; and earnestly 
trusts that neither the earnest sympathy nor the liberal con- 
tributions of the churches will be „ to secure the 
speedy completion of the edifice, and the means of providing 
for the of our | 

religious J. 


The Rev. A. TuRNER proposed the second resolu- 
tion 


Scarborough ; G. 8. Barrett, Norwich; | dom to obtain 


garnie, 

and the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, Kensington, who 
would have been present but for a preaching 
e ment. It was about this time last year, that 
the first attempts were made to obtain contribu- 
tions. Then the utmost limit of the expectations 
was 3,000/. The intention was to start with few 


upils, and take temporary premises. At the 
beginning of F this year, the promises 
reached the sum of 3,200/. At that point a few 


who | 


f 


er strongly urged that the ladies should 

into active canvass. 

> „ — C. > waged B. A., 
C. Ronxs, the iteot, supported, 

tion, which, being carried, a vote of thanks to the 

Chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 


The 
be 


STAMFORD-HILL CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


A handsome and commodious church, which has 
just been erected at Stamford-hill by the combined 
voluntary efforts of the Congregationalists of 
im 1 and the worshippers of 


* and 
Kentish ragstone, with Ba 
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come 
day, not only out of esteem for Messrs. 
Allon, with whom he had seven years’ 
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rely 
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and had now at 
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management as to the interchange -of hing 80 
much that he himself should much like to follow 
suit. (Laughter. ) 

After some remarks from Mr. J. Spicer and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed and se- 
conded by Dr. RALI and the Rev. J. H. WII sox, 
the meeting terminated. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 


The ceremony of opening the new wing of the 
building took léce on Tuesday, Oct. 3, when about 


200 of the friends of the institution sat down to a 


collation which was spread in the new dining-hall. 
Within the last few years the edifice has aged 
considerable c es. The central building, which 
at one time comprised the whole structure, has been 
supplemented t and left with a wing of equal 
extent, and ample accommodation is now afforded 
for 100 boarders. The dormitories are spacious 
and well ventilated, and the masters’ rcoms in im- 
mediate proximity provide for efficient superinten- 
dence, ere is an ample provision of well-fitted 
lavatories, as well as an excellent bath. A ious 
schoolroom, dining - hall, class-rooms, study for the 
principal, wardrobe-rooms, e kitchen accom- 
modation, and the requisite rooms for the family 
residence of the master, are now comprised in the 
building as just completed. There is a spacious 
playground, fitted with swings, &., as well as a 
covered playshed for wet weather. 8. Morley, 
1 a 3 at the déjedner, and when th: 
had n cleared, the scholars were ad- 
mitted, and took their places round the room. 

The CHAIRMAN, without proposing any toast, 
asked the company to 4 im in very heartily 
wishing the Queen health and 12 * The 
National Anthem was then sung by the pupils, the 


= standing. 
e Rev. Josian ViINEY, hon. secretary, ex- 
ressed his gratification at seeing so many friends 
of the school present. Many others were pre- 
vented attending by other gements. He stated 
that the ere School was founded in 1811, 
ined the respectable age of three- 
score years; during that time it had received at 
120 elections, 493 boys, and about one-fifth of that 
number on payment, and had thus furnished to 
some five or six hundred ministers’ homes a relief 
ie the burden ya grey a to their pen 
such a training as given them a start in thi 
life, and had directed them to the way of happiness 
in the next. The enlargement just completed 
had been entered upon as the result of pressure 
from without, so numerous and urgent were the 
applications for admission, and so general the ex- 
wish of the best friends of the institution 
or extension. On the 8th of August, 1870, the 
committee decided to take measures to obtain 
tenders, and funds, and on the 7th of March, the 
memorial stone was laid. The new building was 
completed without misadventure, and at the same 
time the older parts were remodelled so as to give 
ter unity to the institution. The total cost of 
alterations was 3, 150/., towards which Mr. Hill, 
of Worcester, had kindly promised 50/. so soon as 
he was assured that this would close the account. 
The actual deficiency was therefore only 70). 
The difficulty as to the expense of the building 
having been so nearly surmounted, the committee 
had still their anxieties as to the future of the en- 
institution. The addition of twenty bo 
to their number, making a total of 75 boys in the 
house, rendered necessary an increase in the annual 
expenditure to the amount of 600/., the entire num- 
ber requiring an annual income of 2,250/., a sum 
easily raised if all the churches would, as amo 
the Wesleyans, furnish an annual or even a bienni 
collection. The friends of the institution had 
reason to rejoice in the possession of a principal 


whose conscientious and oe: ene in 
— ag valuable wt Bayt his 

a e er won the esteem, confi- 
dence and respect of all who knew him. There 


was no reason why, if the denomination so willed, 


Lewisham School should not take a foremost place 
among the leading educational establishments. 

The CHAIRMAN congratulated Mr. Viney, and the 
other prominent mem of the committee, on the 
opening of this building without debt ; for the small 
balance of 70/. which was shown would, he trusted, 
be immediately extinguished, and to this end he 
was himself to give the sum of 25]. 
(Cheers.) Though there were some men in the 
ministry who were receiving as much as they were 
2 a had no 8 in mage Tory as a 
who e ministry, ju an 
standard, vould held its own nae the 3 
of any denominational body in the kingdom. 
(Cheers.) He was glad to be present in aid of this 
institution, which had been the means of lessening 
anxieties in some five or six hundred of the homes 
of such ministers. He concurred with a view that 
had been expressed, that this school had never yet 
seemed to take the hold which it deserved upon the 
Congregational body generally ; but he believed 
that 1 * and better days were in store for it. 
Under the care of Mr. Viney the principal portion 
of the amount required for the building had already 
been raised, and he believed that that gentleman 
would find a large number who were prepared to 


look at the question of guaranteeing for or five 

years # considerable increase in the income of the 

lastitution, so that the beds which were now 

for tion might be at once filled. His own 

382 was in favour of introducing to the school 
he sons of men who are not in the ministry. He 


had very great misgivings about the school being 


occupied by ministers’ sons only. If a proper scale 


of ission could be a for those who were 
not sons of ministers, he believed that both classes 
of scholars would be benefited by the e 

Congratulatory speeches were made by the Revs. 
T. Binney, Dr. Sto 
Kennedy, G. Martin, W. Guest, and C. Dukes. 

The Rev. T. Rupp, the principal of the institu- 
tion, proceeded to distribute the prizes, which were 
awarded as follows: 

Sen1oR Dtvision.—Honoratus, B. J. Snell; 2nd prize, 
G. 8. Harsant ; H. J. Morison ; 4th, D. J. 1 
5th, H. J. Matson; 6th, H. A. Fo , 

SzeconD Drvision.—Ist, G. H. Lock; 2nd, W. 
Denyer ; 3rd, J. S. Prentice; 4th, A. Le Biond. 

Junior Drviston.— Ist, W. Harber ; 2nd, H. E. 
Price; 3rd, H. Gooby. 

Prizes FoR SPECIAL SuBJEcTS.—lst Latin and Greek, 


matical, B. J. Snell ; 2nd 1 2 eee 
, H. J. Morison. 
ere 
° Prise (aw e vote o 
the bo for generosit , kindness, and goodwill to his 
schoolfellows out of school hours), B. J. Snell ; Writing, 
Frank McKinnon; Mapping—lIst, D. J. Close; 2nd, 
Frank McKinnon ; Junior Latin Prize, F. G. Winter. 
Mr. Rudd mentioned that they had sent up from 
the school ten boys to the Oxford Local Examina- 
tion, and all of these had , three in the first 
class: B. J. Snell, G. 8. Harsant, H. J. Morison. 
In the third class: H. J. Matson, D. J. Close, H. 
A. Foyster, A. Homewood, A. Davies, A. H. 
Ingram, and G. D. Hughes. During the last few 
years they had sent up from this school to the 
Oxford Local Examinations no fewer than sixt 


ton, Dr. Fe n, J. 


boys, and out of that number they had had but one 
failure. (Cheers.) 35 
The Rev. S. McAut addressed the pupils, im- 
pressing upon them the value of truth and industry 
in forming a character which would be the best 
foundation for success in life. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Rudd were 
ken to by Mr. Hitchen, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
the Rev. LI. Bevan, and the chairman in eulogistie 
and duly acknowledged. Mr. HEnry 
JEULA moved, and Dr. LockHarTseconded, a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Viney for his un- 
wearied efforts in behalf of the institution. The 
Rev. J. Viney responded, and proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded by 
the Rev. I. V. Mummery. The CHAIRMAN, in ac- 
knowledging the vote of thanks, announced that 
the subscriptions during the day amounted to 
1021. 9s., so that Mr. Viney and the committee had 
realised the object on which they had set their 
hearts, and the new wing was now open with the 
whole building free from debt. The Rev. J. Vinry 
subsequently announced that he had received an in- 
timation that their late friend, Mr. “ey Crane, 
of Finchley, had bequeathed the sum of 500/. to 
the funds of this institution. 


The Rev. A. F. Joscel 
pastorate of the church and tion wor- 


congrega 
shipping in Nether chapel, Sheffield. 

The Her. H. Beamish has igned the pastoral 
care of the ional ch Byfield, North- 
amptonshire, r nearly four years of laborious 

successful work. 

Our obituary announces the death of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Prout, F. G. S., for many years home 
secretary to the London Missionary Society. Mr. 
Prout was in his seventieth year. He died at 


1 41 
e Rev. J. Emmett Jones, late of Park Chapel, 


Manchester, has accepted an invitation of the 
church and congregation worshipping in Hillhouse 


Congregational Church, Huddersfi to become 
their pastor. 

WESTHOUGHTON, NEAR Borrox.— The Rev. Thos. 
Sheldon, pastor of the Congregational church in 
this place, has, on his retirement aft-r five years 
ministration, been presented at a tea-meeting with 
a beautiful and valuable timepiece, as a memorial 
of the affection and esteem of the church and con- 

tion. Handsome new schoolrooms in connec- 
tion with the church were opened in October last 

ear. 

x THe Rev. Dr. VauGHAN paid his annual visit 
to his old parishioners at Doncaster on Sunday last, 
when he was the guest of the present vicar (the 
Rev. F. Pigou). Dr. Vaughan preached both 
morning and evening, and the and beautiful 
parish church was crowded on both occasions. The 
mayor and members of the corporation, with other 
borough officials, attended both services in state. 

Ricumonp. — The. Vineyard Congregational 
Church, Richmond, was reopened, after enlarge- 
ment, on Thursday, Oct. 5th. In the afternoon, 
Dr. gg gpm preached to a ion, 
and in the evening the church was crowded to 
hear Dr. Raleigh. Between services a numerous 
company took tea in the spacious schoolroom, 
which was tastefully decorated with ivy and flowers. 
The collections were liberal, and some of the ladies 
presented the pastor, the Rev. G. S. In with 
an elegantly- bound _* Bible and atone -book 
for the occasion. he architect, Mr. William 
Burnet, of London, has displayed much good taste 
in the interior enlargement of the building, as well 
as in the new porch erected in the front of it. The 
increased accommodation now afforded will be of 
advantage to the Nonconformists in this beautiful 
suburb of the metropolis. ) 

Curist Cuurcu, Aston, BrirmMincHam.—On 
Sunday, October Ist, the Rev. W 
Newcastle-on- 


On the following Tuesday a large number of the 


BA, has resigned the | 


ministers of the town assembled at tea to welcome 
Mr. Walters to Birmingham, after which a public 
recognition service was held in the church. Mr. 


ee one of the deacons, occupied the chair, and 


G. Ingall, G. B. Johnson, G. H. Malins, T. 
McLean, W. Scriven, J. Shillito, F. Stephens, and 
B. Worton. The meeting was opened with singing, 

re- 


read letters from the follo gentlemen a 
look egal afer antag ere ive of the 
i on and re t felt that the services 
of so able a minister as Mr. Walters had been 
secured :—Revs. R. W. Dale, J. Lord, J. Harrison, 
L. H. Parsons, H. J. Heathcote, A. ONeill, W. 
Middlemore, Esq. It was stated that Mr. Vince 


n 1 
congregation to give e right hand ow- 
ship, to e Sheir thankfulness that he had seen 
fit to take the oversight of this people, and to say 
that they hoped that under God his future labours 
would be crowned with success. The Rev. J. J. 
Brown then delivered the address to Mr. Walters. 
He said that on behalf of the two sections of the 
Free church in the town, the Congregationalists 
and Baptists, he most heartily welcomed Mr. 
Walters to Birmingham. Some of them had known 
Mr. Walters personally for many years, and most of 
them had known him by reputation. It was not as 


y | anew and untried man, or a young man, that he 


came among them, but as one whom, God had eae 
and variously blessed. Mr. Walters afterwards ad- 
dressed the meeting. Only a week he said had 
elapsed since he addressed another meeting, 

leave of friends whom he had known and liv 
am for upwards of eleven years, with whom 
he had co-operated in Christian work. Se 

himself from his old flock was painful, and he 

yet hardly realised the fact that he stood before a 
new flock. He thanked his congregation and the 
ministers heartily for the manner in which — 
had received him, and trusted that he himself woul 
be able to work with all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and that the Lord would t 
to them His own spirit. The Rev. F. Stephens, 
Independent, also formerly of 3 
then offered prayer for the new r. The Rev. 
G. B. Johnson, Independent, delivered an earnest 
and eloquent address to the church. The Rev. W. 
L. Giles then offered prayer for the church. The 
i i rminated with the bene - 


Postscript, 
— — 
Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1871. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT 
SWANSEA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
SwAnsEA, Tuesday Afternoon. 

When the Congregationalists of Aberdare invited 
the Congregational Union to hold the autumnal 
meeting at that place in 1859, it was thought that 
they had done a plucky and somewhat risky thing, 
and the very fact gave zest, if not romance, to the 
whole proceedings. Swansea, with its large popula- 
tion and its thirty-nine Nonconformist chapels, is 
in a different position from Aberdare; but this 
autumnal meeting, which promises to be a great 
success, will owe its success in part to the fact that 
it is held in Wales, which has novelty for many 
Englishmen, and, of course, has a magnetic influence 
on Welshmen. 

At present all has gone well and hopefully. The 
sun has been shining brilliantly, and that is some- 
thing; for who that has known smoky Swansea in 
wet weather would have spent four rainy days 
there with any complacency? Then the numbers 
present are equal to those of any previous autumnal 
gathering, and more, I believe, than were at 
Plymouth. 

The proceedings commenced last night with 
a service at the new English Congregational 
Church, of which the Rev. Thomas Jones, the 
chairman of the assembly this year, is minister 
and I suppose that fact determined the choice of 
the spot, for it is certainly too small for the num- 
bers seeking admission. Last night, when the Rev. 
R. W. Dale preached, it was crowded to excess, 
and as many must have been shut out as admitted. 
Fortunately, Mr. Dale’s commanding voice enabled 
all who could get within the doors to hear him per- 
fectly, if not in comfort, and the large audience 
listened to him with the profoundest attention for 
about an hour and thirty-five minutes. Taking 
as his text the 122nd Psalm, commencing, ‘‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord,” he urged that the object of 
public worship was not mere worship, nor 

ing, nor the promotion of devout feeling, 


p 
but the promotion of that community of Chris- 
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tian feeling, and the diffusion of those spiri- 
tual blessings, which could never be realised by 
isolated worship. He insisted that there should 
be more anxiety for the common good than some- 
times characterised Christian worship, and that the 
power of the Charch, as a means of diffusing 
blessing throughout the community, should be dis- 
tinctly felt in its public assemblies. He at the 
same time admitted the need for improvement in 
the modes of worship, and thought that there was 
required more of freedom, and greater room for the 
23 of the special powers of individuals 
and of communities. Finally, adverting to the 
changes taking place in European opinion, and to 
the approach of yet greater revolutions, he insisted 
that it was the Church which should be looked to 
as the saviour of society from the perils by which 
it was threatened. The discourse was, in fact, an 
address rather than a sermon, and that gave to the 
4 a a — — 7 a added much to 
orce, and seem hi appreciated b 

the listeners. ) e . 

This morning the church was once more packed 
to its fullest. extent, and when the Rev. Thomas 
Jones had fairly commenced his address, it seemed 
as though the audience had been compressed into 
one listening mass. Occupying his own pulpit, and 
surrounded by so many of his countrymen, Mr. 
Jones was evidently more at home than he was in 
Finsbury Chapel last May, and if he was more 
discursive, he was enabled with greater effective- 
ness to display his peculiar powers. Grave and 
impressive, and full of „ as he always is, 


there was à play of humour throughout his freely 
spoken which made it seem comparatively 
brief. in May he discoursed on the work of the 


preacher, so now he spoke of the work of the 
church ; and then, after describing the characteristics 
of a true and living church, which by its life and 
action could refute scepticism as no mere argument 
could, he reached a climax in his description of the 
Welsh preaching and Church life of years gone by, 
until he at length burst into Welsh—to te t 
amusement of the lish, and the intense delight 
of the Welsh portion of his audience. He, however, 
did full d to the best characteristics of English 
Church life, and recommended some things for the 
imitation of Welshmen, whom he, at the same time, 
implored to be what they were, and not, by seeking 
to be Englishmen, to lose their hold, — 1 gain no 
new power. 

To one Welshman succeeded another the Rev. 
Davip TxHomas, of Bristol, whose paper on The 
supply of candidates for the Christian ministry,” 
was evidently anticipated with much interest, an 
who was heard with a degree of attention seldom 
accorded to one who follows the chairman’s address. 
Adverting to the admitted dearth of ministers 
adapted to the growing wants of the times, he sug- 
—_— that one of the means of supplying the 

eficiency would be the influencing of public senti- 
ment in regard to the importance of the office ; 
— that sentiment bps be 12 8 if 

e were more uately supported. Men 
fitted for the work should be 80 2 out and en- 
See it. Individuals might do much in this 

instead of being simply anxious that 

trade 


young men should p in or in professions, 
dad the late Thomas eee Me 
model in this respect. A ibility also rested 
on parenta, in d to both their own estimate of 


the and their desire that their children 
should give themselves to the work of saving souls. 
Ministers also should give r prominence to 
ne 
y the power uty of a ho 0. 
The closing on this lle were 4 
terised by much impressiveness ; the speaker ex- 
Serie svows and good preschars of tho pont it bank 
or ers of the if 
men churches were 7 — to het rat, * 
CHARLTON, o ollow q 
inetd da the necessity of 
inistry, and said that mis- 
made iscouraging men 
because they were not men of the ordi type. 
Dr. MULLENS, in proposing that both the chair. 
man and Mr. Thomas should be asked to place their 
pers at the disposal of the Union, said that 


4. and associations should at times make it a 


matter of special er, that they might be able 
to select men, gifted and full of 1 for the 
ministerial office. 


The motion having been seconded by the Rev. A. 
HANNAY, was carried by acclamation, and then 

The Rev. J. PLAxs proposed a motion ex * 
ing great satisfaction at the settlement the 
42 question by the Joint High Commission, 
as well asa su would be given to 
the motion of Mr. Ri M.P., in favour of in- 
ternational arbitration. This was seconded by the 
Rev. T. Gasquorne, of Oswestry, and, before it was 


ut, 

10 Mr. RIchAR D, M. P., rose, and was most warmly 
received. He was grateful to the Union for placi 
the subject on its programme; for his notice woul 
need support, submitted as it would be to an 
assembly, half the members of which were, directly 
or relatively, interested in keeping up the war 
spirit. He urged that petitions should be signed, 
and communications on the subject be addressed to 
members of Parliament by Nonconformists every- 
where. . 

The motion was unanimously carried; as was 
also a motion accepting the invitation from Not- 
tingham to hold the autumnal meeting there. 


— 


— — 


This completed the business of the morning; 
dinner following —or rather dinners, for, in conse- 
sequence of the numbers, it was necessary to divide 
the members into two parties; one of them preced - 
2 8 laims of th lish-speaking 

o-night the claims of the ish- - 
3 Wales are to be — N 
the new constitution is to be considered; and on 
Thursday the education question, and, no doubt, 
there will then be more debating, and, probably, 
less unanimity then has hitherto o the 
proc b 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The Rev. THOMAS Joxxs, who was most cordiall 4 
received, delivered the inaugural address, whi 
was as remarkable for its fervid eloquence, d 
research, and genial wit, as it was for its 4 
tone of earnestness, historical and biblical illustra- 
tion, and truly Christian liberality. At the out- 
set, he referred to the cessation of authority in 
matters of belief — even in Rome. The citadel of 
our faith is assailed on all sides. Complaint too 
was made that there are false friends within the 
sacred enclosure, and many Christians were in 
great fear. While, however, 3 were assured 
that the ‘‘ = 2 ba age th 
might sympathise wi e anxious desire o good 
1 1 for the preservation of the Gospel of Jesus 
For consider what a momentous question this is con- 
cerning the truth of our religion. How helpless we are 
if it is not true! Extinguish the light which Christ has 
imparted, and hold in your hand the torch of philo- 
sophy, and then gaze steadfastly into the black 
expan before you. What can you make of it? 
You'll behold the many gods of the ancient heathen, 
or the no-god of the modern atheist; or, with the 
fatalist, you'll see senseless power and blind 
nl 
not t matter, o 0 i ; or, it may 
be, the vision of the idealistic Pantheist will pass before 
you, revealing nought but spirit—one infinite and 
eternal spirit manifesting himself to himself in different 
ways, and in whom all infinite disap as the 
wave-forms are lost in the immensity of the ocean. 
This is intellectual confusion — mental distraction. 
(Loud applause.) Again, if the Gospel be not true, 
our hope is gone, and ‘‘ we are of men most mise- 
rable.” The Saviour, so divine, so human, so great and 
yet so humble—who has been loved, and trusted, and 
raised in life and death by countless millions of 
uman beings, has no existence, and never did exist. 
The heaven, the home of the pilgrim spirite—‘“‘ the 
saints’ ever ef which we have thought 
so much, and to which amid the tribulations of 
the present life we turn, as by a divine instinct, 


again 
the long separation; but this can never be if the 
ee not true, for they have ceased to exist, and 
a 2 4 in — abyss bo Bi me gare og 
ets, * es, ers, poets, n 
sophers, and martyrs of the church, ye were F wen 
en! But why appeal to you? You hear us not, for you 
sleep the sleep of endless death. This is thick darkness— 
nethermost night—eternal despair! Considering these 
things, it is no wonder if Christian people fear lest the 
should be extin ed. (Applause.) The 
er then went on to show, on the o hand, that 
e inquiring and sceptical spirit of the age may lead to 
a more excellent state of mind insight into the 
things of God, a firmer grasp of spiritual realities, a 
wider faith ; aad a more Divine worship may, and he 
trusted would result from tha en of these 
times. Christianity is capable of manifold develop- 
ments ; no one age, or century, or millenium can under 
stand it in all its bearings 


The speaker considered that enlightened men of the 
present time had a fuller, clearer, and more com- 
prehensive view of the * — than was given to 
the Christian fathers, the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and the Puritans of the seventeenth ; and 
coming generations would discover new glories 
which they saw not. He then went on to inquire 
how should the Church of Christ conduct herself. 
What answer could she give to the questions of the 
age! 

It is very certain that no mere intellectual answer 
that the Church could give N world. 
Innumerable books have been written for purpose, 
and the t of writing has not yet deserted us. The 
land was filled with them, but w he did not fora 
moment wish to depreciate them, still he contended 
that even the test and the best fail to destroy the 
scepticism and the infidelity of our time. Complete 
scepticism is the winter of the mind, the time of frost 
and snow and ice, and nothing but the coming of summer 
can produce the needed 1 2 ( Applause.) The 
Saviour met the question of His day by appealing to the 
sinlessness and perfection of His character as an evidence 
that He came from God. The Church must give the 
same reply—she must show by her character that she is 
the Church of God—her divine life among men must 

ve her divine origin. The ideal church of the New 
hrestament must be characterised and 


light of the world —an impure church is too feeble to 
contend for the faith—a worldly church cannot teach 
self-denial. Satan could not 
itual church is embodied power, the it of Chris- 
tianity incarnate, which, by its own evidence, is the 
light of heaven in a dark world. (Applause.) 
After elaborating this * of his subject by re- 
ference to the Church of , the Free 
Churches, &c., and paying a just tribute to their 
efforts, the chairman insis that there was no 
unity, although much uniformity— 

The true Church must be one within herself, pag: 
nise her u in Christ, and make it evident to 
world. Uniformity was opposed to the nature of . 
tual life. Life is one, but it has many and subtle 


methods of itself. The ious life is ever 
the same. Tox toy ee its voice im the hearty songs 


of the peasant congregation, and in the lofty tones of 
cathedral praise. It builds synagogues as well as 
temples. It glitters in the solid theology of the — 
divine, and it is present in the fluid sentiment of the 
esthetic Christian. It is expressed in the simple prayer 
of the peniteùt publican, and it bursts from the united 
Church in words more majestic than the sound of nature. 
(Applause.) What the Church wanted was not unifer- 


mity, but “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” This would put an end to all unkind i 
—it would be the breath of summer rather than 


with other professions? All who t were not great 


and earnest men, doing their — ter a brave and manly 


the nearer would she be to the people. He had no fear 
as to the future. He dreaded not the investigations of 
science, There was no real cause for alarm. Science 
had no evil intentions. * 
should rather 2 science, for science 
like most youths, who had more daring than wisdom, 
more presum tion than experience, and therefore 
wanting in qualities of reverence produced 
by a ‘multitude of years.” The wel- 
comes knowledge; light is its true element; 
delights in the noonday splendour. 8 Neither 
should the Church fear natural knowledge, nor 
the free criticism of our time; criticism is 8 
As creepers grow up around an ancient tree, encircle 
the trunk, encumber the boughs, and weave them- 
selves among the branches, so human additions have 
been made to the Christianity of the New Testament. 

foolish senseless cere - 


A winnowing process is carried on; the 

winds blow; dust and fill the air and 
dim light, so that it is difficult be one oe 
they really are, and some are bewildered by is 
A But be assured that the truth shall not 
disa , Christ is here to care for that; nothing 


w preserving shall be lost. When the wind has 
abated, and the winnowing is over, and the atmo- 

here is again clear, the wheat shall all be found 
then on the threshing floor, and the Master will have 
it gathered into the garner for the use of His household. 


In the last place, the speaker contended that history 
religion— | 


was on the side of our 


years. It 


systems of ph v. 
Unbelief, bold infidelity, tyranny, and persecution have 
ome Se strength in their efforts to destroy it. Ten 

d wild waves have rushed upon this rock, aud 
the effect has W been the same ; they tome, the 


* 
fall at ita base; then, broken, shattered, and . 


So shall it ever be. You 


thread 
shall smile at all your 

attempts to — 1 W Bag nnr 

The President then resumed his seat amidst deaf - 
ening cheers, which were taken up again and again. 

(By Telegraph. ) 
Turspar Niaut. 

To-night’s meeting, which has been devoted to 
the subject of the establishment of English Congre- 
gational churches in Wales, has been one of singular 
interest. The facts, the fervour and the eloquence 
of Dr. Rees, the Rev. J. Davies, and Mr. Richards, 
M. P., produced a deep impression on a vast audi- 
ence, and several liberal contributions were mado 
to the fund. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
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management as to the interc -of ing 80 
much that he himself should much like to follow 
suit. (Laughter.) 8 

After some remarks from Mr. J. Spicer and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed and se- 
conded by Dr. Raeicu and the Rev. J. H. Wi1son, 
the meeting terminated. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 


The ceremony of opening the new wing of the 
buildi Soak mine on Tuan , Oct. 3, when about 


200 of the friends of the institution sat down to a 
collation which was spread in the new dining-hall. 
Within the last few years the edifice has r 
considerable The central building, which 
at one time com the whole structure, has been 
pene t and left with a wing of equal 
extent, and ample accommodation is now afforded 
for 100 boarders. The dormitories are spacious 
and well ventilated, and the masters’ rcoms in im- 
mediate proximity provide for efficient superinten- 
dence. ere is an ample provision of well-fitted 
lavatories, as well as an excellent bath. A ious 
schoolroom, dining-hall, class-rooms, study for the 
wardrobe-rooms, kitchen accom- 
and the requisite rooms for the family 
residence of the master, are now comprised in the 
building as just completed. There is a ious 
playground, fitted with swings, &c., as well as a 
covered playshed for wet weather. 8. wg 
— ag ‘a ided at the déjedner, and when th 
had cleared, the scholars were ad- 
mitted, and took their places round the room. 
The CHAIRMAN, without 1 K gf toast, 
ee eee © ies im in very heartily 
ishing the Queen h and me ea The 
National Anthem was then sung by the pupils, the 


oom standing. 

The Rev. 3 Vinzy, hon. sec „ex- 
pressed hi ification at seeing so many friends 
of the school present. Many others were pre- 
vented attending by other nts. He stated 


that the 1 School was founded in 1811, 


and had now attai the respectable age of three- 
score years ; during that time it had received at 
120 elections, 493 boys, and about one-fifth of that 
number on payment, and had thus furnished to 
some five or six hundred ministers’ homes a relief 
from the burden of education, and to their’ sons 


such a training as had given them a start in this 
life, and had directed them to the way of happiness 
in the next. The enlargement just completed 


had been entered upon as the result of 


from without, so numerous and urgent were the 
applications for admission, and so general the ex- 
wish of the best friends of the institution 
or extension. On the 8th of August, 1870, the 
committee decided to take measures to obtain 
tenders, and funds, and on the 7th of March, the 
memorial stone was laid. The new building was 
completed without misad venture, and at the same 
time the older parts were remodelled so as to give 
— unity to the institution. The total cost of 
alterations was 3,150/., towards which Mr. Hill, 
of Worcester, had kindly promised 50/. so soon as 
he was assured that this would close the account. 
The actual 1 was therefore only 70ʃ. 
The difficulty as to the expense of the building 
having been so nearly surmounted, the committee 
had still their anxieties as to the future of the en- 

6 institution. The addition of twenty boys 
to their number, making a total of 75 boys in the 
house, rendered n an increase in the annual 
expenditure to the amount of 600/., the entire num- 

r requiring an annual income of 2,250/., a sum 
* if all the churches would, as amo 
the Wealeyans, furnish an annual or even a bienni 
collection. The friends of the institution had 
reason to rejoice in the possession of a principal 
whose conscientious and pai ing ene (in 
ree De Fy W- 

er won the esteem, confi- 
dence and respect of all who knew him. There 
was no reason why, if the denomination so willed, 
Lewisham School should not take a foremost place 
among the leading educational establishments. 

The CHAIRMAN con Mr. Viney, and the 
other prominent mem of the committee, on the 
opening of this building without debt ; for the small 
balance of 70/. which was shown would, he 
be immediately extingui and 


ministry who were receiving as much as they were 
worth, he had no hesitation in sayi that, as a 


body in 


anxieties in some five or six hundred of the homes 
of such ministers. He concurred with a view that 


had been ex that this school had never 
— 1 * re 1 h belie ed 
y ; but he believ 
that brighter and better days were in store for it. 
Under the care of Mr. Viney the principal portion 
of the amount required for the building already 
been raised, and he believed that that gentleman 


would find a large number who were prepared to 
look at the question of guaranteeing for tase or five 
years a considerable increase in the income of the 
institution, so that the beds which were now 
for occupation might be at once filled. His own 
rene was in favour of introducing to the school 
he sons of men who are not in the ministry. He 
had very great misgivings about the school being. 


occupied by ministers’ sons only. If a proper scale 
of po tarot could be a for those who were 
not sons of ministers, he believed that both classes 
of scholars would be benefited by the 22 

Congratulatory speeches were made by the Revs. 
T. Binney, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. Fe . 
Kennedy, G. Martin, W. Guest, and C. Dukes. 

The Rev. T. Rupp, the principal of the institu- 
tion, proceeded to distribute the prizes, which were 
awarded as follows: 

Sen1or Drviston.—Honoratus, B. J. Snell ; 2nd prize, 
G. S. Harsant; 3rd, H. J. Morison ; 4th, D. J. Close; 
5th, H. J. Matson; 6th, H. A. Fo . 

Szconp Drvision.—Ist, G. H. Lock; 2nd, W. 
Denyer ; 8rd, J. 8. Prentice; 4th, A. Le Blond. 

Junior Drviston.—Ilst, W. Harber; 2nd, H. E. 
Price ; 3rd, H. Gooby. 

Prizes For Spectral SuBsEcTs.—lst Latin and Greek, 
G. S. Harsant ; 2nd Latin, H. J. Murray. Ist Mathe- 
Berpture, H, J Moris ee Onan 

, H. J. Morison. i ition.— 
G. J. Harsant; 2nd, A. W. I Good — 
25,5 generosit A . dg e his 

or an 
schoolfellows out of Rool hours), B. J. Snell ; Writing, 
Frank McKinnon; Mapping—Ilst, D. J. Close; 2nd, 
Frank McKinnon ; Junior Latin Prize, F. G. Winter. 
Mr. Rudd mentioned that they had sent up from 
the school ten boys to the Oxford Local Examina- 
tion, and all of these had , three in the first 
class: B. J. Snell, G. 8. Harsant, H. J. Morison. 
In the third class: H. J. Matson, D. J. Close, H. 
A. Foyster, A. Homewood, A. Davies, A. H. 
Ingram, and G. D. Hughes. During the last few 

ears they had sent up from this school to the 

Oxford Local Examinations no fewer than sixty 
boys, and out of that number they had had but one 
failure. (Cheers.) . 

The Rev. S. McA.u addressed the pupils, im- 
pressing upon them the value of truth and industry 
in forming a character which would be the best 
foundation for success in life. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Rudd were 
8 to by Mr. Hitchen, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 

e Rev. Bevan, and the chairman in eulogistie 
language, and duly acknowledged. Mr. HENRY 
JEULA moved, and Dr. LockHARTseconded, a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Viney for his un- 
wearied efforts in behalf of the institution. The 
Rev. J. Vinzy responded, and proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded by 
the Rev. I. V. Mummery. The CHAIRMAN, in ac- 
knowledging the vote of thanks, announced that 
the subscriptions during the day amounted to 
1021. 9s., so that Mr. Viney and the committee had 
realised the object on which they had set their 
hearts, and the new wing was now open with the 
whole building free from debt. The Rev. J. VINEY 
subsequently announced that he had received an in- 
timation that their late friend, Mr. Joseph Crane, 
of Finchley, had bequeathed the sum of 500/. to 
the funds of this institution. 


The Rev. A. F. Joscelyne, B.A., has resigned the 
pastorate of the church and tion wor- 
1 4 in Nether chapel, Sheffield. 

e Rev. H. Beamish has resigned the pastoral 
care of the tional Fm oy Byfield, North- 
amptonshire, r nearly four years of laborious 

successful work. 7 

Our obituary announces the death of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Prout, F. G. S., for many years home 

to the London Missionary Society. Mr. 
Prout was in his seventieth year. He died at 


"The Ke 
e Rev. J. Emmett Jones, late of Park Chapel, 
Manchester, has accepted an invitation of the 


church and congregation worshipping in Hillhouse 
Congregational Church, Huddersfi to become 
their pastor. 


WESTHOUGHTON, NEAR BoLrox.— The Rev. Thos. 
Sheldon, pastor of the Congregational church in 
this place, has, on his retirement aft:r five years 
ministration, been presented at a tea-meeting with 
a beautiful and valuable timepiece, as a memorial 
of the affection and esteem of the church and con- 
gregation. Handsome new schoolrooms in connec- 
tion with the church were opened in October last 


Tur Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN paid his annual visit 


to his old parishioners at Doncaster on Sunday last, 
when he was the guest of the present vicar (the 
Rev. F. Pigou). Dr. Vaughan preached both 
morning and evening, and the and beautiful 
parish church was crowded on both occasions, The 
mayor and members of the Loe? yar. with other 
borough officials, attended services in state. 

— 1 — The Vineyard Congregational 
Church, Richmond, was reopened, after enlarge- 
Nr 

. preac a ion, 
and in evening the church 4 to 
— 5 se oe i hong 1 
company in the ious 
which was tastefully 83 ivy and flowers. 
The collections were liberal, and some of the ladies 
presented the pastor, the Rev. G. 8. 1 — with 
an elegantly · bound pripit Bible and hymn-book 

e architect, Mr. William 
Burnet, of London, has displayed much good taste 
in the interior enlargement of the building, as well 
as in the new porch erected in the front of it. The 
increased accommodation now afforded will be of 
advantage to the Nonconformists in this beautiful 
suburb of the metropolis. 

Curist Cuurcu, Aston, BirRMINGHAM.—Op 
Sunday, October Ist, the Rev. W. Walters, late of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, commenced his ministry here. 
On the following Tuesday a large number of the 


for the occasion. 


he had co-operated in Christian work. Separa 


ministers of the town assembled at tea to welcome 
Mr. Walters to Birmingham, after which a public 
recognition service was held in the church. Mr. 
— one of the deacons, occupied the chair, and 
on the platform were the Revs. 8. 1 Allen, 
R. Ann, T. mesg B. A., J. J. Brown, B.“ Bird, 
W. F. Callaway, W. L. Giles, W. J. Henderson, 
G. Ingall, G. B. Johnson, G. H. Malins, T. 
McLean, W. Scriven, J. Shillito, F. Stephens, and 
B. Worton. The meeting was opened with singing, 
reading of the Scriptures, and prayer. The Secre- 
tary read letters from the following gentlemen a 
logising for their absence and expressive of the 
satisfaction and pleasure they felt the services 
of so able a minister as Mr. Walters had been 
secured :—Revs. R. W. Dale, J. Lord, J. Harrison, 
L. H. Parsons, H. J. Heathcote, A. O’Neill, W. 
Middlemore, Esq. It was stated that Mr. Vince 
was emcee ag Ss 9 and J she oe Eaq., 
was prev m resen a * en- 
4 ing Mr. Walters, 


gagement. The chairman in oe ae py 
said it was his privilege on behalf of the church and 
congregation to give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, to e their thankfulness that he had seen 
fit to take the oversight of this people, and to say 
that they hoped that under God his future labours 
would be crowned with success. The Rev. J. J. 
Brown then delivered the address to Mr. Walters. 
* * wo on * of * 8 sections 2 
ree church in the town, the ionali 
and Baptists, he most heartily welcomed Mr. 
Walters to Birmingham. Some of them had known 
Mr. Walters personally for many years, and most of 
them had known him by reputation. It was not as 
a new and untried man, or a young man, that he 
came among them, but as one whom God had richl 


and variously blessed. Mr. Walters afterwards ad- 
dressed the meeting. Only a week he said had 
elapsed since he ad another meeting, taki 


leave of friends whom he had known and liv 
amongst for upwards of eleven years, with whom 
himself from his old flock was painful, and he 

yet hardly realised the fact that he stood before a 
new flock. He thanked his tion and the 
ministers heartily for the manner in which they 
had received him, and trusted that he himself woul 
be able to work with all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and that the Lord would 1 
to them His own spirit. The Rev. F. Stephens, 
Independent, also formerly of N tom 
then offered prayer for the new r. The Rev. 
G. B. Johnson, Independent, delivered an earnest 
and eloquent address to the church. The Rev. W. 
L. Giles then offered prayer for the church. The 
— proceedings terminated with the bene- 
iction. 


Postscript. 
—— — 
Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1871. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT 
SWANSEA. : 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


SwANsEA, Tuesday Afternoon. 

When the Congregationalists of Aberdare invited 
the Congregational Union to hold the autumnal 
meeting at that place in 1859, it was thought that 
they had done a plucky and somewhat risky thing, 
and the very fact gave zest, if not romance, to the 
whole proceedings. Swansea, with its large popula- 
tion and its thirty-nine Nonconformist chapels, is 
in a different position from Aberdare; but this 
autumnal meeting, which promises to be a great 
success, will owe its success in part to the fact that 
it is held in Wales, which has novelty for many 
Englishmen, and, of course, has a magnetic influence 
on Welshmen. 

At present all has gone well and hopefully. The 
sun has been shining brilliantly, and that is some- 
thing; for who that has known smoky Swansea in 
wet weather would have spent four rainy days 
there with any complacency? Then the numbers 
present are equal to those of any previous autumnal 
gathering, and more, I believe, than were at 
Plymouth ~~ 

The proceedings commenced last night with 
a service at the new English Congregational 
Church, of which the Rev. Thomas Jones, the 
chairman of the assembly this year, is minister— 
and I suppose that fact determined the choice of 
the spot, for it is certainly too small for the num- 
bers seeking admission. Last night, when the Rev. 
R. W. Dale preached, it was crowded to excess, 
and as many must have been shut out as admitted. 
Fortunately, Mr. Dale’s commanding voice enabled 
all who could get within the doors to hear him per- 
fectly, if not in comfort, and the large audience 
listened to him with the profoundest attention for 
about an hour and thirty-five minutes, Taking 
as his text the 122nd Psalm, commencing, ‘‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord,” he urged that the object of 
public worship was not mere worship, nor 
preaching, nor the promotion of devout feeling, 
but the promotion of that community of Chris- 
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tian feeling, and the diffusion of those spiri- 
tual blessings, which conld never be realised by 
isolated worship. He insisted that there should 
be more anxiety for the common good than some- 
times characterised Christian worship, and that the 
power of the Charch, as a means of diffusing 
blessing throughout the community, should be dis- 
tinctly felt in its public assemblies. He at the 
same time admitted the need for improvement in 
the modes of worship, and thought that there was 
required more of freedom, and greater room for the 
development of the special powers of individuals 
and of communities. Finally, adverting to the 
changes taking place in European opinion, and to 
the approach of yet greater revolutions, he insisted 
that it was the Church which should be looked to 
as the saviour of society from the perils by which 
it was threatened. The discourse was, in fact, an 
address rather than a sermon, and that gave to the 
speaker a degree of freedom which added much to 
its force, and seemed to be highly appreciated by 
the listeners. , 

This morning the church was once more packed 
to its fullest. extent, and when the Rev. Thomas 
Jones had fairly commenced his address, it seemed 
as though the audience had been compressed into 
one listening mass. Occupying his own pulpit, and 
surrounded by so many of his countrymen, Mr. 
Jones was evidently more at home than he was in 


Finsbury last May, and if he was more 
discursive, he was enabled with greater effective- 
ness to lay his peculiar powers. Grave and 


impressive, and full of poetry, as he always is, 


there was & play of humour throughout his freely 
spoken which made it seem comparatively 
brief. in May he discoursed on the work of the 


preacher, so now he spoke of the work of the 
church ; and then, after describing the characteristics 
of a true and living church, which by its life and 
action could refute scepticism as no mere ment 
could, he reached a climax in his description of the 
Welsh preaching and Church life of years gone by, 
until he at length burst into Welsh—to the t 
amusement of the ish, and the intense dchight 
of the Welsh portion of his audience. He, however, 
did full a to the best characteristics of English 
Church life, and recommended some things for the 
imitation of Welshmen, whom he, at the same time, 
implored to be what they were, and not, by seeking 
to be Englishmen, to lose their hold, and gain no 
new power. 

To one Welshman succeeded another—the Rev. 
Dav Tuomas, of Bristol, whose paper on The 
supply of candidates for the Christian ministry,” 
was evidently anticipated with much interest, an 
who was heard with a degree of attention seldom 
accorded to one who follows the chairman’s address. 
Adverting to the admitted dearth of ministers 
adapted to the r of the times, he sug- 
Ar r 

eficiency would be the influencing of public senti- 
ment in regard to the importance of the office ; 
while that sentiment would be further sustained if 
the ministry were more 1 1 rted. Men 
fitted for the work sh be song out and en- 
couraged to it. Individuals might do much in this 
direction, instead of being simply anxious that 
young men should p in Sade or in professions, 
and the late Thomas Wilson was referred to as a 
model in this 
on perents, in 


A responsibility also rested 
the and their desire that their children 
should give themselves to the work of saving souls. 
Ministers also should give greater prominence to 
the subject, and, above all, should commend the 
ministry by the power and beauty of a holy life. 
The closing on this topic were c 
terised by much impressiveness ; the s ex- 
esa 
or the ers of the past i 
N thei — ed, and 

essor rox, th, followed, and, 
in his remarks, he thet grey 
special fitness for the 
takes were sometimes 


on the necessity of 
— and said that mis- 
made discouraging men 
because they were not men of the ordi t 


Dr. MULLENS, in proposing that both bg oth 
man and Mr. Thomas should be asked to place their 


papers at the disposal of the Union, said that 
to select men, and full of grace, for the 
HANNAY, was carried by acclamation, and then 
question by the Joint High Commissi 
ternational arbitration. This was seconded by the 
received. He was grateful to the Union for — 
assembly, half the members of which were, directly 
and communications on the subject be addressed to 
The motion was unanimously carried; as was 


churches and associations should at times make it a 
matter of special alte er, that they might be able 
ministerial office. 

The motion having been seconded by the Rev. A. 

The Rev. J. PLLAxs proposed a motion ex ; 
ing great satisfaction at the settlement of the 

on, 

that su would be given to 

r. Ri M.P., in favour of in- 

Rev. T. Gasquorng, of Oswestry, and, before it was 
put, 

Mr. Ricuarp, M. P., rose, and was most warmly 
the subject on its programme; for his notice wo 
need support, submitted as it would be to an 
or relatively, interested in keeping up the war 
spirit. He urged that petitions should be signed, 
members of Parliament by Nonconformists every- 
where | 
also a motion ee ee from Not- 
tingham to hold the au meeting there, 


to both their own estimate of 


This completed the business of* the morning ; 
dirner following—or rather dinners, for, in conse- 
sequence of the numbers, it was necessary to divide 
the members into two parties ; one of them preced- 
— other. 

o-night the claims of the English-speaking 


lation of Wales are to be advocated ; 


. To-morrow 


the new constitution is to be considered; and on | Ch 


Thursday the education question, and, no doubt, 
there will then be more debating, and, probably, 
less unanimity then has hitherto characterised the 
proceedings. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The Rev. THOMAS JONES, who was most cordiall 
received, delivered the inaugural address, whi 
was as remarkable for its fervid eloquence, —— 
research, and genial wit, as it was for we po 
tone of earnestness, historical and biblical illustra- 
tion, and truly Christian liberality. At the out- 
set, he referred to the cessation of authority in 
matters of belief—even in Rome. The citadel of 
our faith is assailed on all sides. Complaint too 
was made that there are false friends within the 
sacred enclosure, and many Christians were in 
great fear. While, however, they were assured 
— the ‘‘ foundation Ng 1.5 standeth er th 
might sympathise wi e anxious et good 
1 1 for the preservation of the Gospel of Jesus 

For consider what a momentous question this is oon - 
cerning the truth of our religion. How helpless we are 
if it is not true! Extinguish the light which Christ has 
n hold in 4 — wag seg age of philo- 

, and then adfastl black abyss 
exp on a Whet. sen yee take of it ? 
ou’ 


you, rev 
eternal 
ways, a 


rit manifesting himself to himself in different 
in whom all infinite beings disappear as the 
wave-forms are lost in the immensity of the ocean. 
This is intellectual confusion — mental ion. 


gary erg The 8 life is ever 
its voice in the hearty songs 
peasant congregation, and in the lofty tones of 
raise. It builds r as well 
t glitters in the solid theology of the! 


cathedral 
temples. 
divine, and itis present in the fluid sentiment 
weathetio Christian. It is expressed in the si 
of the penitefit publican, and it bursts from 


the 
e er 
aed 
jestic than the sound of nature. 
urch wanted was not unifer- 


urch in words more 


professions? All who were great 
as not the spirit of dulbons often present in 


other 
speeches of our senators? With all their short- 


) A 
test 
the 
the nearer would she be to the people. He had no fear 


as to the future. He dreaded not the investigations 
. no real cause for ce pee Science 
no intentions. 1 being old as humanity, 
should rather s science, for science was 
like most you than wisdom, 
and therefore 

uced 


„ nor 
n > 


(Loud applause.) Again, if the Gospel be not true, winnowi carried on; the 
our hope is gone, and we are of all men most mise- winds blow; dust and fill the air and 
rable.” The Saviour, so divine, so human, so great and | dim light, so that it is difficult to see things as 
yet so humble—who has been loved, and trusted, and | the really are, and some are bewildered by what is 
raised in life and death by countless millions of taking place. But be assured that the truth shall not 


uman beings, has no existence, and never did exist. 
The heaven, the home of the pilgrim spirits — the 
saints’ everlasting „ef which we have thought 
so much, and to which amid the tribulations of 
the present life we turn, as by a divine instinct, 
is not a reality, but the utopia ot man’s imagina- 
tion. And the blessed —the dear departed 
ones—we did hope to meet again after 
the long separation; but this can never be if the 
a not true, for they have ceased to exist, and 
—— © sig. . in the 2 = A. 
ts, 35 es, preachers, poets, n 
— an — of the church, ye were sal mate. 
tation | But why appeal to you? You hear us not, for you 
sleep the sleep of endless death. This is thick darkness— 
ne night—eternal despair! Considering these 
it is no wonder if Christian people fear lest the 
should be extin ed. (Applause.) The 
er then went on to show, on the hand, that 
inquiring and sceptical spirit of the age may lead to 
a more excellent state of mind insight into the 
things of God, a firmer grasp of spiritual realities, a 
wider faith; aad a more Divine worship may, and he 
trusted would result from the question of these 
times. Christianity is capable of manifold develop- 
ments; no one age, or century, or millenium can under 
stand it in all its bearings. 


The speaker considered that enlightened men of the 
present time had a fuller, clearer, and more com- 
prehensive view of the G than was given to 
the Christian fathers, the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and the Puritans of the seventeenth ; and 
coming generations would discover new glories 
which they saw not. He then went on to inquire 
how should the Church of Christ conduct herseli. 
What answer could she give to the questions of the 
age! 

** 1 . N * mere intellectual answer 
that the Church could give n 
Innumerable books have been written for this purpose, 
and the spirit of writing has not deserted us. The 
land was filled with them, but w he did not fora 
moment wish to depreciate them, still he contended 
that even the test and the best fail to destroy the 
scepticism and the infidelity of our time. Complete 
scepticism is the winter of mind, the time of frost 
and snow and ice, and nothing but the coming of summer 
can produce the needed e . (Applause.) The 
Saviour met the question of His day by to the 
sinlessness and perfection of His character as an evidence 
that He came from God. The Church must give the 
same reply—she must show by her character that she is 
the Church of God—her divine life among men must 

ve her divine origin. The ideal church of the New 


ermost 


light of the world —an impure church is too feeble to 
contend for the faith—a worldly church cannot teach 
self-denial. Satan could not reprove Satan, but a holy 
spiritual church is embodied power, the spirit of Chris- 
tianity incarnate, which, by its own evidence, is the 
light of heaven in a dark world. (Applause.) 

After elaborating this part of his subject by re- 
ference to the Church of England, the Free 
Churches, &c., and paying a just tribute to their 
efforts, the chairman insis 
unity, although much uniformity— 

The true Church must be one within herself, ne 
nise her unity in Christ, and make it evident to 
world. Uniformity was to the nature of . 
tual life. Life is one, but it has many and subtle 


that there was no 


here the 
— on the threshing floor, and the Master will have 
it gathered into the garner for the use of His household. 


SS 


t and n have 
strength in their efforts to destroy it. Ten 


(By Telegraph. ) 
Turspar Nicurt, 
To-night’s meeting, which has been devoted to 


ence, end. several liberal contributions were made 
to the fund. 
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SUMMARY. 


AMERICA can, unhappily, a | claim to having 
roduced a conflagration Aber y exceeded in its 
estructive effects by the Great Fire of London. 

The larger part of Chicago, the most flourishing 

city of the American Union, has been laid in 

ashes by a devastating fire, which broke out on 

Sunday, and, fanned by a gale of wind, was only 

extinguished yesterday morning. An area four 

miles long and one broad, lately covered with 
houses, mostly made of wood, is now a heap of 
ruins. The destruction of property is roughly 
estimated at some twenty millions sterling, and 
there has been great loss of life, thousands are 
homeless; and in this city on the banks of Lake 

Michigan with a river close by the supply of 

water failed at the critical moment. The rain 

at length did what the firemen had not the 
means of accomplishing. ‘‘ Thousands of build- 
ings are destroyed; among them are all the 
banks, the railwa depots, the court-house, the 
waterworks, and the principal hotel and stores, six 

in elevators, and a multitude of private dwell- 
ing-houses.”’ All the western and northern towns 
are vying with each other in practical sympathy 
with the sufferers, and the President has ordered 
military stores of food and clothing to be sent to 
their relief. Chicago, the great trading city of 
the West, contained in 1840, 5,000 inhabitants; 

but so rapid has been its growth that in 1870 

the population was over a quarter of a million. 

Notwithstanding this great and almost unpre- 

cedented calamity, the city will, we doubt not, 

soon rise again from its ashes. Its results 
threaten to be national. The great fire of 

Chicago has created quite a panic at New York, 

where the insurance offices will be serious 

sufferers, and is likely, ‘‘ both in its financial and 
commercial bearings, to prove more disastrous 
than any ever known in the world.” 

The result of the elections to the French 
Councils-General — local bodies, the duties of 
which are non-political, and which have been 
heretofore under the thumb of the prefect—is 
hardly what was expected. The occasion for 
giving such elections a political bias was too 
tempting to be neglec Each of the four 

arties, Republican, Legitimist, Orleanist, and 
onapartist, unfurled its flag. As usual, the 
arty of the Government—quasi-Republican, 
et us say—has been generally successful—the 
rural electors having been too well drilled to go 
into opposition—and the signs of the threatened 

Bonapartist reaction are not very obvious. 

Most of the Imperialist candidates, even those 

in Corsica, were beaten. Still there is a re- 

action in favour of the late régime. In Paris 
the bourgeoisie sigh for a return of the prosperity 
and splendour of the Empire, and even of the 
despotism which rep disorder and saved 
them from the trouble of self-government. Tho 

Parisians are not content unless they see somo 

one sitting on the safety-valye; and the Com- 

munists, wearied of strife and hoping for a 


neral amnesty, side with the shopkeepers. 
aris, however, 1s not France. This is the sad | 


picture given of the French capital by the cor- 
respondent of the Times :— : 
It suffices to have been away from Paris for a fort. 
t, to come back and find it changed morally and 
tically. In fifteen days this most volatile of cities 


can into a new 2 a , unfortunately, one 
for the better. The tendency is generally downwards. 
So far from looking back to the luxury, extravagance, 


and vice, which characterised Parisian life during the 


Imperial régime, with shame and repentance, the pe ts 
lation which wept tears of N the 4th of September 
because a national disaster rid them of their ruler, 
are now beginning to sigh for the palmy days when the 
wealth and wickedness of Europe centered here, when a 
general and w.despread corruption made money cir- 
culate, and paved the way for the Commune. 
The stern virtues of the Republic require to be exer- 
cise and appreciated by Republicans, and, as we are 
avowedly a Republic without Republicans,” we do not 
relish the practical working of the system. What we 
should really like would be all the social lieence of the 
Empire with the political licence of a Republic; but 
that is a combination which seems impossible, so we 
are ready to sacrifice the latter and revert to our old 
love. For these reasons there is a vig, A a stg impres- 
sion beginning to prevail that the mber, when it 
does mset, will meet only to part. 
The writer expresses his belief that France 
has more to hope for from her Councils-General 
than her National Assembly, and that when the 
crisis comes, ‘‘ and the individual, whoever he 
may be—probably a general—who will then 
endeavour to force a plébiscite down the popular 
throat at the point of the bayonet, under the 
pretence of keeping order till the nation is con- 
sulted, these local bodies may be able to in- 
terpose with effect. 

rom a brilliant provincial tour the young 
King of Spain returned to Madrid to encounter 
the anxieties of a Ministerial crisis. The Zorilla 
Cabinet, founded on a thoroughly Liberal basis, 
fell by a combination of other parties in the 
Cortes, and has been succeeded by a Govern- 
ment composed of different men, but professing 
the same principles. Spain has got rid of 
military pronunciamentos, but not of political 
intrigue and corruption. The Malcam 
Ministry is apparently not destined to ry life, 
and is hardly strong enough to carry out the re- 


forms and economies er | required by the 
country, inst the powerful array of vested 
interests that oppose it. Spain is, however, 


making rapid progress in material development, 
and fears no fresh revolutions; and spite of 
political strife and intrigue is disposed to ‘‘ rest 
a be thankful” under the present monarchical 
régime. 

The engineers’ strike at Newcastle is happily 
at an end. The moderate terms proposed by 
the men, through Mr. Mundella, M.P., were 
rejected by the masters, and the negotiations 
were broken off. But two neutral gentlemen 
thought they saw the germs of a settlement 
in the discussions that had taken place, and in 
the course of a few hours they obtained the 
provisional assent of both parties to an arrange- 
ment which concedes the nine-hours principle 
(after the Ist of January), without an abatement 
of wages, which are to be paid by the hour, 


of any proposed changes. The plan has been 
elaborated and formally accepted, and the men 
have returned to work. 

We have not space this week to refer at 
length to the Social Science Congress at Leeds, 
which will be brought to a close this evening. 
The set addresses, and the papers and discus- 
sions in the sections have been of more than 
ordinary interest. 


CABINET COUNCILS AND FUTURE 
POLIOY. 


THE time is very close at hand when the first 
of a.series of autumnal Cabinet Councils will be 
held. We are given to understand that at 
these earlier meetings, a rough outline of the 
programme for the next session is usually 
agreed upon. The political situation, it may 
be supposed, is carefully scanned. The great 
measures to be introduced to Parliament are 
selected. The Ministers towhose care they are 
to be entrusted are designated, and, it may 
safely be taken for granted, past mistakes are 
reviewed, and some understanding arrived at as 
to how they may be avoided for the future. 
The country is, of course, deeply interested in 
the spirit which governs, and in the results 
which are determined by, these preliminary 
Cabinet Councils—none the less so on account of 
the secresy which shrouds their proceedings. 
There are few, perhaps, who take an intelligent 
part in public affairs, who would not — 
avail themselves of an nee ge # if one should 
occur, of tendering advice as to things fitting to 
be done or left undone—for most of us look at 
the proximate future from a different stand- 

oint. It is but fair, however, to bear in mind, 
hat as Her Majesty’s Ministers possess, or 
ought to posses, the fullest and most varied in- 
formation, and take upon themselves the 
heaviest share of responsibility, so, largo al- 
lowance ought to be made on both accounts 
when their decisions are found to baulk, in 
some matters, public expectation. 

We shall not be guilty of presuming to indi- 
cate any 2 of ours as to the leading 
measures which might, with most any be 
brought forward by the present Liberal Go 
vernment noxt session, nor as to the order in 


| 


allows overtime, and requires adequate notice | 


which they should have precedence. We will 
only venture to express our hope that they will 
not be too many to be thoroughly discussed 
without an unreasonable demand upon the time 
and strength of the people’s representatives. 
There are, however, one or two points on which 
we shall take the liberty of expressing a wish 
which we know to be shared by many others. 
The first relates to a matter of procedure, 
which, nevertheless, as such, involves a really 
political issue. We allude to what may be de- 
scribed as the minor legislation of the Adminis- 
tration. The shoals of Government bills sent 
7 by the different departments in the course 
of a session, and hungrily waiting month after 
month to eat up the small hours of the morn- 
ing, create not only a nuisance, but, often- 
times, occasions of party insubordination, 
extremely damaging to the Ministry. It 
has happened sometimes, that when the 
graver difficulties of national policy require 
the wariest walking on „ of members 
anxious to give their general support to the 
Government, some silly little meddling bill, 
devised, it must be presumed, by a whipper- 
snapper in office, is found lurking among the 
orders of the day. Of course, it gets to be dis- 
covered by those whose interests it most nearly 
and most gratuitously touches, and excites agita- 
tion within certain circles in every constituent 
body. Mr. Gladstone ought to keep a strict watch 
over these departmental embryos, and not allow 
allow them to see the light, unless he also 
sees the reason why.“ We could enumerate 
a full score of them which tried last session to 
dodge their 8 through the House after 
midnight. They were bad enough in them- 
selyes, but they were worse in the irritation 
they produced in the minds of those whose duty 
required them to be on the watch. The Premier 
ought not to lend his countenance to such 
things. They do untold mischief to the spirit 
and cheerful discipline of the party which he 
leads. Let him give the word now, and the 
subordinate members of his Administration will 
perhaps see the policy of practising a discreet 
abstinence. 

There is another subject on which we will 
offer a suggestion. Noone is more fully aware 
than the head of the pos Cabinet that the 
party which sits behind him is not in all respects 

omogeneous. There is a more advanced, and 
a less advunced, section; and of the former 
nearly everyone is * to the principle of 
religious 2 ell, they do not ex 
the First Lord of the to go to their 
length in the development of that principle. 
They have not asked it, nor have they rested 
their allegiance to their party upon his doing 
so. But, on the other hand, they have some 
right to claim that legislation in further sup- 
port of, and with a view to strengthen, the 
Church Establishment in this country, should 
not be able to command, as it usually has done, 
the somewhat obtrusive assistance of the Govern- 
ment. The relation in which the Nonconfor- 
mists stand to Her Majesty's Ministers has been 
severely strained of late. The former, certainly, 
have not made unreasonabie demands on the 
latter. Nevertheless, they feel that under the 
auspices of an Administration they worked hard 
to put into power, the cause they have at 
heart is losing ground, instead of gaining it. 
Somehow or other, nothing recently sanc- 
tioned by the Government has indicated a 
desire to consult the known views and wishes 
of its Dissenting supporters. The Endowed 
Schools Act, for instance, is being worked by 
the commissioners in a spirit of favouritism to 
the Church of England, a proof of which is on 
every scheme they bring out, but, as usual, 
they are all ‘‘approved” by the Education 
Department. The same may be said of the 
Elementary Education Act. One sees in these 
and similar things symptoms of entire disregard 
of feelings which ought to have a little consi- 
deration vouchsafed to them. We hope this 
matter will have some of the attention of the 
Cabinet before another session. We do not ask 
for great legislative measures in the interest of 
Nonconformists. What we want is a better 
and more loyal — We are ready to give as 
well as take—but we cannot consent to give all 
and take nothing, or something worse 
than nothing. There must be some show 
of reciprocity. If, instead of being equal in 
every direction, pressure is restricted to one part 
only, the tie which unites us to the Liberal party 
will soon be snapped asunder. 


“THE VENOMOUS MALICE OF 
NONCONFORMISTS.” 


Tuat Mr. Forster should have won the 
hearty and enthusiastic approval of the Standard 
is an honour which we trust he will duly appre- 
ciate. For ourselves, if we may venture to 


speak for the friends of religious equality gene- 
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mec Bho have. succeeded in drawing from our 
contemporary a screamer,“ which we hope 
has been a comfort to him. ‘‘ Unscrupulous 
violence and unprincipled party spirit,” ‘‘ viru- 
lence,” ‘‘ enraged faction,” ‘‘ venomous malice” 
are a few of the expletives by which he has 
endeavoured, in accordance with the advice of 
the Quaker to the swearing captain, to get 
all that bad stuff out of him.” Now we are 
very unwilling to discuss the controversy about 
denominational schools as a question between 
„Church and Dissent.” We have always in- 
sisted that it is a question between two sects 
and the nation. But lest any of our tender- 
hearted friends should feel their generous senti- 
ments touched by the piteous or indignant 
appeals, which are now being made on behalf 
of the poor persecuted Church, we do ask them 
to refresh their memories concerning the history 
of attempts made within the present century to 
secure a system of national education. 

When Mr. Whitbread propounded his ideas 
on the subject in 1807, he was careful to pro- 
vide that the interests of the Establishment 
should be strictly guarded.” But the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury complained in the 
House of Lords that the scheme left little or 
no control to the minister of the parish”; that 
it tended to ‘‘subvert the first principles of 
‘education in this country, which hitherto 
been, and he trusted would continue to be, under 
the control and auspice; of the Establishment.“ 
Of course, under so potent a, curse, the bill was 
doomed. In 1816, Lord (then Mr.) Brougham took 
up the question, and after a Parliamentary in- 
quiry, which showed that in London alone there 
were 120,000 uninstructed children, he also 
brought forward a plan for national educa- 
tion. We should be doing Brougham in- 
9 to suppose that he was personally 

pered by religious prejudices. But he 
thought it necessary to provide that all teachers 
should be members of the Established Church, 
and even laid down a sacramental test. Non- 
conformists,.no doubt, opposed this bill; but 
even the Standard would scarcely now accuse 
them of ‘‘ venomous malice” in doing so. In 
1837 Brougham made another attempt, but 
with no better success, and from very much the 
same cause. The year 1843 brought the next 
educational crisis; and many middle-aged 
| — le will recall how it was in the agitation of 
time that their early youth awoke to a 
sense of the religious inequalities associated 
with our glorious constitution.“ Of seven 
school trustees in every district, the cler n 
and the two churchwardens wert ex officio to 
form three. Speaking of this scheme Miss 
Martineau, in her History, is disposed to censure 
the action of Nonconformists. But we imagine 
most candid minds would now apply to that 
time the remark which she makes of an earlier 
period; that religious liberty could not be- 
come understood but by improved general edu- 
cation; and general education could not be had 
for want of religious liberty.“ 


From that time to 1870 the country was 
grumblingly content with a make-shift system, 
according to which the annual doles of the 
Committee of Council grew ponderously great, 
and always with an evident gravitation to 
schools of the dominant Church. And if the 
progress of the Elementary Education Bill 
through Parliament be considered, there is too 
much reason for believing that, like Whitbread 
in 1807 and Brougham in 1820, the promoters 
of the measure thought that their best hope of 
success lay in not only deprecating the eye 
but a the pretensions of the Estab- 
lishment. e rejection of amendments like 
those of Messrs. Richard and Jacob Bright; the 
proposition to subsidise denominational schools 
out of the rates; the compromise by which 
the Government grant-in-aid was raised; the 
six months of grace allowed to applica- 
tions for building grants; and the lavishness 
with which they have been met ;—are all, to sa 
the least, illustrations of the disposition, whic 
has characterised the Government, to recognise 
to vested interests of ecclesiasticism in the 
nation’s schools. Nor is the force of this obser- 
vation at all substantially impaired by the fact 
that these liberal ments — 
extended to undenominational schools as well. 
The motives that excite sectarian zeal were 
measured, and as there was hardly any likeli- 
hood that British schools would care much 
to supplant Board schools, it was well under- 
s t the lion’s share of the spoils from the 
public purse would fallto Anglicans. Whether 
that was ight or wrong we are not now en- 
quiring. e only contend that whatever 
vested interests the denominational school 
system may be supposed to possess, they have 
been valued by the Government at a very high 

rice, and the most ample compensation ha 
n made. If, then, in addition to all this, it 

is to be demanded that sectarian schools shall 
be made absolutely independent of yoluntary 


4 


| 


subscriptions, and shall be allowod to draw on 


the rates for the support of a denomina- 
tional propaganda amongst the non-paying 
population, we think that those Englishmen of 
all sects and of no sect, who have hitherto been 
jealously excluded from their proper influence 
on national education have a perfect right—nay 
ought, to feel it a sacred duty to protest and 
resist. 

But, farther, it is very common to assume 
thatifthe Ecclesiastical party have been specially 
privileged in regard to all arrangements for 
national cducation, it is an advantage which 
they have justly earned by their pre-eminent 
devotion to the cause. us the 8 
speaks, with conventional pathos, of the de- 
nominational schools which bore all the burden 
and heat of the day of educational reform.” 
And our irate contemporary whom our veno- 
mous malice” has so disturbed, talks of 
“the denominational schools being almost 
always Church schools, inasmuch as the Church 
has been far more zealous in the cause of educa- 
tion than the Dissenters.“ Now, we believe 
that Nonconformists generally, throughout all 
the recent educationai controversies, have 
shown every desire to do justice to the self- 
sacrificing efforts of country parsons and the 
praiseworthy activity of town incumbents. But 
if we are to be taunted with the disproportionate 
rosults of unsectarian effort in weary competi- 
tion with a huge monopoly, and if our compara- 
tive failure is to be made a reason for handing 
over the future, as well as the past, to eccle- 
siastical ‘supremacy, it may surely be well to 
recall the burden and heat of the days gone 
by, and to ask to whom they were most hot and 
burdensome—to whom richest in facility and 
opportunity ? 

Passing by the general habit of mind, coming 
down from times of persecution, and which 
made it at the beginning of the a as we 
have seen, a foregone conclusion, that tho 
education of the people was the rightful func- 
tion of the Church—passing by the fact that 
Nonconformists maintained their own churches 
out of their pockets, while their richer fellow- 
countrymen were for the most part freed from 
this burden; let us just consider one or two 
features in the history of the two educational 
societies—the National, and the British and 
Foreign School Society. They were both 
founded within a few years of each other, the 
latter, in the form of the Lancasterian ue 
2 and, no doubt, suggesti the 
ormer. The British and Foreign iety 
showed itself from the first comparatively in- 
different to sectarian purposes. Throwing its 
schools open to all sects alike, making no dis- 
tinction between Church and Dissent, and 
excluding catechisms and formularies, it gave 
the pattern according to which our new board 
schools have been designed. The principle of 
the other society is sufficiently shown in the 
words of its first report, that the national 
religion of the country should be made the 
foundation of national education, which 
should be the first and chief thing taught to 


the poor, according to the excellent Lit 
and Catechism provided by our Church for 
that purpose. In those times such an idea of 


national education was not unnatural; nor 
should we e of the opposition thus set 
up to the broader ideas of the older society, had 
the two enterprises been left to such a process 
of natural selection as would have secured the 
survival of the fittest. But the generous free- 
dom of the unsectarian schools was made the 
object of fierce invective by the clergy; and 


though half the children in these schools usually | 


a to the Church, the effort was repre- 
sented as an instance, in effect, of the vene- 
mous malice of Nonconformists.“ It is true that 
the novelty and success of these schools at- 
tracted aristocratic curiosity, and that even 
Royalty subscribed to them. But this was 
nothing to the patronage that awaited the 
narrower scheme of the National Society. The 
„first gentleman in Europe became its 
atron ; archbishops and bishops became mem- 
— Episcopal action stirred up the clergy in 
every diocese; and when in 1823 the finds 
were at a low ebb, the King wrote a Royal 
letter, addressing it through the archbishops 
and bishops to the 4 clergy, whereupon 
27,000“. poured in at once. Another Royal 
letter from William IV. produced nearly the 
like amount. And when Government grants 
2 to be given in support of education, it 
will easily be unders that the National 
Society had been put in a position to obtain the 
1 share. 
ese are but a few illustrations of the 
manner in which ecclesiastical zeal for educa- 
tion has been shown. And we think we may 
fairly claim,—we will not say for Dissenters 
but—for the non-ecclesiastical party, that while 
their efforts havo been made under the most 


* disadvantages, they have at least set 
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before themselves an ideal at once more 
generous and more just. They have earned the 
right to resist at the first opportunity the ex- 
tension of sectarian teaching at the expense of 
the nation. And neither the supercilious ‘‘ pooh- 

ooh” of onlookers like the , nor the 

ne frenzy of such opponents as the Standard, 
is in the least likely to restrain them. 

Finally, if it be ‘‘ venomous malice which 
leads Nonconformists to think that the State 
does no wrong in offering the poor parent free 
instruction for his children in thi secular, 
and leaving him to his Church for religious 
teaching; what shall we say of the innumerable 
instances in which children whose parents were 
willing to pay for their instruction, have been 
shut out from the only accessible school, except 
on condition of their coming to church on 
Sundays? What shall we say of the strenuous 
opposition which the ‘‘ Conscience Clause r- 
cited amongst the very party who now affect 
to be the champions of conscience rights? 
Where is the Nonconformist Sunday- 
school teacher in any country district, 
has not mourned the loss of scholars forced 
from him againt their wills by the imperious 
condition which the parson imposed oo 
only chance of secular instruction ? ever 
heard of the conscience rights of pauper chil- 
dren, sent at the discretion of the guardians to 
school? No; the conscience of the ** parent 
was an unknown quantity then, in the good old 
times so recently — away. How is it that 
its value is so suddenly discovered now by the 
very people who most obstinately ignored it? 
When we reflect that the very party, and often 
indeed the very men, who once scorned to relax 
their priestly tyranny, though entreated some- 
times éven with tears, are now trying to make 
the conscience, which they outraged while they 
dared, to serve them as the last rallying cry of 
sectarian greed, we feel an indignation to deep 
and lasting to find satisfaction in any 
of lan ; an indignation which, shared as 
we know it is by the bone and sinew of the 
Liberal party, may threaten much more than 
the paltry provision for relieving the pockets of 
sectarian zealots at the expense of the nation, 
as set forth in Clause 25. 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
( By a Cosmopolitan. ) 


VIRGINIAN NOTES. 

I stayed for several weeks in Charlotte county, 
Virginia, about ten miles from Roanoke, celebrated 
as the residence of the late statesman, John Ran- 
dolph, who is buried there. The whole district is 
full of anecdote about Randolph, who was as eccen- 
tric as he was great. One of the best stories I 
heard was the following: While Mr. Randolph was 
paying his addresses to a certain young lady, the 
mamma of his fancée ventured one day to hint that 
a marriage settlement would be desirable; where- 
upon he jumped up and said, ‘‘ Madam, it is not 
my purpose to purchase a wife. When I desire to 
buy a wife, I shall go to the cheapest market—I 
shall go to Africa.” He then rushed away, and the 
lady that loved him saw him no more. Mr. Ran- 
dolph was a large slaveholder, but when he died he 
left all his slaves their freedom, and they were all 
comfortably settled in Ohio at the cost of his estate. 
The memory of John Randolph of Roanoke—as he 
always subscribed himself—is revered as that of one 
of the greatest statesmen reared by Virginia—‘‘ the 
mother of statesmen.” 

I have never believed in the of the 
people in ‘‘the good old times.” Charles Reade 
says in A Terrible Temptation,” that if there 
was no cheating then, it was because the people 
didn’t know how to do it. The more I see of the 
world, the more I am convinced that things are 
gradually improving. Here is a story which shows 
how much clergymen knew about religion a cen- 


that men must be converted. It is a strange 
illustration of the prevalent ideas of 
at that time that the Rev. John Glenn, 
Episcopal minister of that State, sent 
of his principal members, Mr. 

and said :—‘‘ There is a new man come about 
named Wesley, who is preaching a pew 

that men must be converted iat does this mean 7?” 
Mr. Harris replied that ‘‘it meant a change of 
heart.” Mr. Glenn then asked, When does this 
take place?“ and Mr. Harris said he didn’t know, 
but it was either just before death or a little time 


arter. This was related to me by Mr. George A. 


Harris—a grandson of George Harris—who is now 
residing in Blue Stone Valley, 

County, Virginia. It would thus seem that 
American clergy had some queer notions in those 
days. Bishop Meade, of Virginia, in his writings, 
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records with sorrow that the clergy of the South 
were long notorious for their drinking, horse-racing, 
ahd fighting habits. So it was in England before 
Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Practical View” was written. 
Where, I would ask, are there in England or 
America such ‘‘ unfaithful shepherds” now? And 
yet there are hopeless Christians who believe the 
world is getting worse instead of better! They 
must be blind to all history. 


Many an interesting reminiscence have I heard 
respecting the campaigns of the Northern and 
Southern armies; but what has struck me most 
has been the accounts verified by both Confederates 
and Unionists of the little friendships that used to 
Spritig up between the men on picket duty in the 
two ärmies. The opposing pickets would some- 
times be near enough for the soldiers to converse, 
and friendly intercourse would often spring up in 
this way. A Confederate would call out, ‘‘I say 
Yank, will you shoot?“ and the reply would be, 
„No, Johnny —the Confederates were all called 
'‘ Johnnies” during the war. After this they 
would stroll about atid meet without their arms, 
the Southerners bartering their tobacco for the 
coffee of the Yankees. Thus the representatives of 
North and South made the first personal declara- 
tion of peace, and when commanded to fire at the 
enemy, would take care to shoot wide of the mark. 
It strikes me these courtesies of war would furnish 
a fine subject for the pen of the poet or the pencil 
of the painter. 


G. P. R. James, the tiovelist, was formerly 
British Consul at Richmond, and while he lived 
in that city he wrote his romance, The Old 
Dominion.” Mr. James was very popular among 
the Virginians, and to this day they refer with no 
little pride to their recollections of him. In spite 
of certain faulte of style, partly due to his volumi- 
houshéss, Mr. James was a man of real genius, and 
athovlbuys Who can get hold of some of his best 
historical works love them text to those of Sir 
Walter Scott. ä 

Family pride is, perhaps, justifiable in Virginia, 
seeing that they possess many living descendants 
of the illustrious dead. In this neighbourhood, at 
Charlotte Courthouse, there resides the grandson 
of Putriek Henry, whose burning words, Give 
me liberty or give me death, are treasured in the 
hearts of the whole people. At a public meeting 
lately I heard a speech from Dr. Berkeley, whose 
ancestor, Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, was a man of note in his day, although he 
did dislike ‘‘ free schools” with a Toryism worthy 
vf that sportsman of sportsmen, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Dr. Berkeley spoke with the manner 


and accent of an English gentleniati—without the 


slightest approach to a nasal intonation. Indeed, 
talking through the nose is not common here as it 
is in the North. This reminds me that, according 
to 2 the nasal accent of the Yankee is 

by a form of catarrh disease peculiar to the 
North. Somebody told this to an English lady of 
my ‘acquaintance, and all last winter she was 
tormented every time she caught cold lest it might 
be catarrh, and make her talk through her nose 
Catarrh is a disease one scarcely hears of in England 
tinder that name, but in some parts of the North it 
is a great and very disagreeable fact. 

I expected to find the Ku Klux in full operation 
in the Old Dominion. The Ku Klux is a secret 
society supposed to have adopted the motto of 
„death to the nigger.” The New York papers are 
believed to keep a column of Ku Klux outrages 
always in type. .Some of these sensation stories 
are equal to the horrors of the most horrible of the 
tales of Dahomey. It is probable that as there is 
never smoke without fire there may be some founda- 
tion for these Ku Klux romances, but the unpre- 
judiced opinion of Northern men living in the 
South is wholly opposed to the idea of any organised 
Ku Klux society. They assert that the outrages 
which do occur are the work of single roughs 
and not of an association of the Southern people. 
The old story about an Irish banker who was 
restored to solvency by the conduct of the holders 
of his notes who had heard of his threatened 
bankruptcy, and after holding an indignation meet- 
ing made a bonfire of his ‘‘ worthless paper,” has, it 
seems, had a parallel in New York State. Deacon 
George L. Babcock, now of Virginia, but formerly 
of Deposit, N. Y., told me that he once saw a 
number of New Yorkers burn a lot of ‘ shin- 
plasters” issued by a tradesman in that State 
against whom they had a grudge. ‘‘ Shinplasters ” 
were small notes formerly issued by tradesmen 
which generally passed current for the amounts re- 
presented. After all, perhaps it is not unpleasing 
to discover that there are some Yankees who are 


out a Liberal and setting up a Tory Government! 


not possessed of ‘‘ smartness” ! 
relieved my mind considerably. 

I used often to wonder when in England why on 
earth a celebrated prison in Richmond, famous 
during the war, and in which more than one Eng- 
lish newspaper correspondent found temporary 
quarters, was called the Libby” Prison. Since I 
have been in Virginia Captain Luther Libby has 
died. He was formerly a merchant in Richmond, 
and his warehouses having been turned into a prison, 
it was named after him. A Britisher who fought 
for the North and was captured by the Confede- 
rates, used to say that his love of Liberty brought 
him Libby-ty.” This gentleman had no very plea- 
sant recollections of Jeff. Davis’s National Hotel, 
but admitted that there was no intentional cruelty 
to prisoners by the South. While the Confederate 
armies Were only half fed, it was scarcely to be 
expected that the prisoners could live like the 
Shakers, on the best of everything.” The 
Southerners assert that the Northern captives ate 
them up,” and were all through the war their 
greatest trouble to provide for.“ 

Virginia being celebrated for its tobacco planta- 
tions, I expected before I came here to find abund- 
ance of prime cigars,” but I never was in any 
part of the world where cigars of any sort were 80 
scarce as in the interior of the State. I only heard 
of one gentleman who had had any for years, and 
he brought them from New York”! If John Bright 
ever comes to the Old Dominion he will have to 
bring his ‘‘ weeds” with him. Of course there are 
cigats to be bought in Virginian cities, but cities in 
this patt of the world are like angel’s visits, ‘‘ few 
atid far between.” 


I confess it has 


Correspondence, 
— 


THE GOVERNMENT, NONCONFORMISTS, 
AND THE BALLOT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —At a meeting on the educational question 
recently held in Canhon-street, London, the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers is reported to have said that at the late East 
Surrey election he abstained from voting for a candidate 
who would follow Mr. Gladstone in order to mark his 
disapprobation of that statesman’s political conduct, or 
words to that effect. I am writing from memory. Mr. 
Mr. Rogers is a Nonconformist, and therefore a Liberal, 
I conclude, Such line of action therefore is to the 
writer not intelligible. Mr. Rogers by not supporting 
the Liberal helped to get the Tory candidate into Par- 
liament. Now, while I admit that on the education 
question the Nonconformist body are bound in all places 
and on all occasions to fight against the present Go- 
vernment tooth and nail, what will it gain by turning 
Non- 
donformists and Liberals alike look to what is best for 
the country in general, not to the interest of their own 
party views in particular. Which, then, in the opinion 
of every genuine Liberal in the land, is the best for the 
country, a Tory or a Liberal Government? The latter 
of course, and if so, how can the conduct of those who, 
because they are displeased with the Liberal Govern- 
ment in one particular point, are doing their best to 
turn it out and set up a Tory Gevernment in its place, 
be characterised except as another illustration of the 
truth of the saying about cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face? What does Mr. Rogers, or any one else 
who thinks and acts like him, hope to gain by 
such a course of procedure? Would a Tory Govern- 
ment help him in the educational question? I trow 
not. I will tell you what he would gain—the well- 
merited derision and contempt of the Tory party, who, 
while stepping into power by means of dissensions in 
the Liberal camp, would turn round upon the latter and 
show their estimate of them by the application of the 
political thumb to the political nose. Again, Mr. 
Rogers will not support the Government because of 
their behaviour on the educational question. The 
teetotaller, and the opponents of the Contagious 
Diseases Act, may do the same. What an edifying 
spectacle! Each party setting up its own peculiar 
idol as the idol above all others to be worshipped, 
and utterly unconcerned about the national idol—the 
general good of the country ; and then, because 
the Government of the day prefer the national to 
the party idol, out with them!” cries the party, 
„% way with the national and every other idol! my 
idol, and mine alone, shall be worshipped!” Accord- 
ingly out goes the Government and in comes another, 
which refuses to worship any idol whatever except tts 
own, self-aggrandisement. 

There is one matter upon which the Liberal party, 
especially the Nonconformists, must be unanimous. 
Of course I refer to the ballot. They must sink every 
other question until this one is settled. This one lies at 
the root of every Liberal subject. Until it is carried, the 
Liberal party can have no hope of carrying any other mea- 
sure ; and the ballot, we have every reason to expect, will 
be the first brought forward by the Government next 
session. Let the Liberal party, Nonconformists and 
all, unite for the nonce, and help Messrs, Gladstone and 


Forster to carry that measure. After that, let them do 
what seemeth them good. Let them look to the ballot 
first,—let them set that prize to*be obtained before 
their eyes first ; if they turn to the right hand or to the 
left while in pursuit of the bailot they will inevitably 
play into the hands of the Tories, and lose the prize 
altogether. Lose the ballot next session, and then 
farewell, a long farewell,” to any improvement of the 
present educational measure, to any Liberation move- 
ment, to anything else but to Tory reaction and the 
re-imposition of Tory misrule. I earnestly hope there 
are very féw in the Nonconformist body who hold the 
same sentiments and policy as Mr. Rogers. I cannot 
but hope that, evil entreated as they have been on 
the educational question, Dissenters are nevertheless 
patriots, and desire their country’s general good before 
the gratification of their own pique. I have the honour 
of being a Nonconformist and Liberal of the most 
advanced type, but had I had a vote for East Surrey, 
Mr. Gower, or any other Liberal candidate, would 
have had it for the sake of my Liberal principles. 


E. E. 
Oct. 7, 1871. 


MINISTERIAL RECOMMENDATIONS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—I find that, at the autumnal meeting of the 
Congregational Union, it is proposed to reconstruct or to 
form a New Constitution for that body, and I have 
no doubt it is essentially necessary, as it is many years 
since the former one was framed. I therefore venture 
to offer a suggestion to that body, trusting it is not 
too late to do so, on the subject of ministerial recom- 
mendations. , 

I will venture to ask what they would do in such a 
case as the following, which occurred some years since, 
A then London minister gave a strong tecommendation 
to a county association of a person he Wished to serve, 
commending him to their fellowship and regard. When 
the letter was read, the secretary of that assosiation 
stated that Mr. Blank could not surely know the 
character of the man he recommended. He knew bim 
to be a licentious person, a drunkard, and a thief. He 
was requested to apply to the writer, putting the 
question to him. After some time he replied, stating 
that he knew all this, but that he hoped he had 
repented ? What about the church over which this 
man had been appointed ? 

In another case an assistant-minister was elected on 
the strong recommendation of a Doctor of Divinity, 
who assured the deacon who made the inquiry that he 
had great facility in composition—that his sermons 
were of a first-rate order—that he had seen above 100 
of them, and that he was an excellent worker. It 
turned out that his stock of sermons was all moon- 
shine; that he had no power of composition; and this 
same minister has been detected all through the 
country preaching other people’s sermons. His last 
dodge was to show a brother minister his stock of 
American sermons, which he told him he could preach 
without being detected. As to his working, the Bible- 
class he was obliged to give up because the lads put 
questions he was incapable of answering. What could 
the Congregational Union do with this case? Of course 
the congregations have to put up with their choice, 
but what about those who recommend? 1 think, too, 
that a radical reform is necessary in the mode of 
selecting ministers. How often it is that a vacant 
church is obliged to hear in succession a variety o 
ministers who preach their best, sometimes their 
borrowed, sermons. The deacons, or other leadin 
persons, write in all directions to inquire into the 
character of the candidate, and as to the wife and 
family—all very well when they have selected one, but 
to go about this work in the offensive way it is some- 
times done must be very annoying to ministers, 
especially to those who are not likely to be selected. I 
was informed some time since that the deacons of one 
church have the characters from these private in- 
quiries of some forty ministers and their wives. It 
must be truly edifying to have them to talk about, no 


doubt. 
Yours truly, 


X. Z. 


THE STATE CHURCH IN THE RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR SIn, —I see by the Nonconformist newspaper 
that testimonies are welcomed touching the state of the 
agricultural districts, and especially as to the results of 
Church influence in those quarters. Perhaps a short 
description of my own personal experience in the matter 
may be acceptable. During nearly half a century I 
have had much to do with villages in agricultural dis- 
tricts, and principally in connection with the Home 
Missionary Society. I have lived and laboured in Nor- 
folk, Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, Hants, Notts, and 
Middlesex, and may be supposed to be capable of giving 
a somewhat correct opinion of the moral condition of 
those rural districts, and of the influence of the Church 
of England in the midst of them, and over them all. 

I am obliged to concur with the remark of a minister 
of Suffolk and Cornwall, who said, It is hard to oon- 
ceive that Sir R. Palmer was serious in what he said.” 
Relative to the ‘sweetness and light that is said to 
obtain in the rural districts, owing to Church influence, 
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with some few honourable exceptions, my impression is 
that the sweetness is bitter, and the light dark- 
ness. Generally the parson and the squire, with some 
specially devoted ladies, are the ruling authorities of 
the place, before whom all are expected to bow down. 
Some of the villagers, the heroes of the locality, who 
will dare to think for themselves, go to the village 
chapel and worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, notwithstanding the broth and 
blankets, daily employ, and cottage residence, or the 
forfeiture of them all; but such brave spirits are not 
always and everywhere to be met with. And at this 
time, even in Christian England, there are many, and 
some of them populous, villages quite destitute of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. And why destitute? Because 
of that peculiar “sweetness and light” by which the 
people are kept in darkness, and the places are care- 
fully barricaded against all Evangelical assailants. But 
for this, I believe that zealous Christians of different 
denominations would rush to the rescue, and irrespec- 
tive of loaves and fishes, would take the message of 
mercy to the perishing villagers of Britain. But this, 
in my opinion, will not be done if the parson and the 
squire can prevent it. 


I remain, your obedient servant, 
Hoxton, October 9, 1871. J. M. 


Court, Ofiiciul, und Personal Hetws. 


For the last week the Queen has been able to 
drive out almost daily. On Wednesday the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh visited the 
Queen in the morning. The Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice went to a ball given by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Abergeldie Castle. 


The train by which Prince Arthur was travelling 
from Fochabers to Balmoral on Thursday last broke 
down near Orton Station, in consequence of part of 
the ing of the engine giving way.. This caused 
a delay of several hours. is Royal Highness 
apparently disliked the idea of waiting so long, and 
accordingly started on foot for Mulben, which is 
four miles distant from the place where the break- 
down occurred, and arrived there an hour before 
the train. The train did not reach Keith till noon. 


Mr. Gladstone arrived in Edinburgh on Saturday 


evening from the North, and was on Sunday a guest 


of Dean Ramsay. He attended St. John’s 
copal Church in the morning and afternoon. 

The Lord Chancellor has gone to Balmoral, to 
succeed Mr. Gladstone as Minister in attendance on 
Her Majesty. 

The Solicitor-General is still very far from well. 
He has been spending the recess at his country 
house, near Ashburton, but has not recovered from 
the fatigues of last term. 

It is said that Mr. Stansfeld contemplates the 
appointment of lady Poor-law Inspectors. 


uel Morley, Esq., M.P., has taken for his 


pis- 


town residence the house in Chesham-place hitherto . 


occupied by Earl Russell. 

It is stated that Sir Robert Collier will be pro- 
moted to the Divorce Court as soon as matters have 
been arranged with Lord Penzance. 

Mr. John Bright is said to have lately expressed 
himself as feeling his health completely restored, 
and is fully convinced that he will be able with 
safety to make his appearance in the House of 
Commons next session. 

The Lord Mayor has invited M. Léon Say, the 
Prefect of the Seine, and the whole of the members 
of the English Committee who were engaged with 
his lordship in raising and dispensing tho fund, 
amounting to about 130,000/., * for the 
relief of the people of Paris on the raising of the 
siege, to a grand banquet at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday, October 18. M. Say has accepted the 
invitation. 

Dr. Liddell; the Dean of Christ Church, has been 
re-elected Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. 

A letter has been received from Mr. Gladstone in 
reply to a petition from the Castlebar Board of 
Guardians praying for the release of the Irish poli- 
tical prisoners still remaining in prison. The right 
hon. pe greg says :—‘‘Mr. Gladstone is very 
sensible of the temperate language used and the 
loyal feelings evinced in the resolution, but regrets 
that the Government cannot concur in the views 
expressed therein, and considers that the crimes 
committed by the pues alluded to as being now 
in prison do not fall within the category of political 
crimes, and are in no way entitled to a similar in- 


dulgence.”’ 


Mr. DISRAELI AND THE IRIS MemBer.—A 
genuine Hibernian, of somewhat colourless politics, 
was returned by an obscure Irish constituency, and 


on his arrival at St. Stephen’s the whips of both. 


owards this end Viscountess Beaconsfie 
Mrs. Disraeli) sent him an invitation card. During 
the evening the company got dispersed into groups, 
in one of which was Disraeli and the new member, 
who had been e overpowered by the bril- 
liant conversation and elegant condescension of his 
host, to whom by way of compliment he said, in 
the purest brogue—‘‘I niver read your novels my- 
self, but my daughters have, and bedad they say 


they're moighty clever!” Sir, said Disraeli, 
drawing himeell up, and looking his admirer full in 
the face, that is fame.” | 


* 


es were anxious to secure him as a 3 
(then 


Foreign und Colonial, 


— 


FRANCE. 


The results of 2, 000 elections out of 4, 000 for the 
Conseils-Généraux are known, and are generally in 
favour of the Conservative-Liberal candidates. e 
Bonapartists have been nearly everywhere unsuc- 
cessful, and Radical candidates have been returned 
in several large towns. A great number of absten- 
tions have occurred, and a second balloting will be 
necessary in many cases, General Faidherbe has 
been returned in the department of the Nord ; in 
the Gironde, M. Forcade de la Roquette has been 
unsuccessful, General Ducrot, the retiring coun- 
cillor for Nimes, has been re-elected, defeating the 
Republican candidate. Three Deputies of the 
Right who sought seats in the Council of the Cher 
have been beaten by the Republican candidates. 
Two Imperialists have been elected in the * 
ment of the Aisne and one in the Aube. The Duke 
de Mouchy has been elected in the Oise. At Rouen 
the Moderate Republican list has been successful. 
The Radicals have triumphed in the Rhone and the 
Var. M. Picard has failed at Marly. The success 
of the Radicals is expected in the industrial 
centres. 

M. Lambrecht, Minister of the Interior, died 
suddenly on Sunday morning while dressing. It is 
repo that M. Victor Lefranc, at present 
Minister of Commerce, will succeed him. 

The Imperialist movement in France is exciting 
very serious attention, and urgent appeals are made 
to the Government to take measures for its sup- 
pression. With reference to this movement, the 
Observer of yesterday is authorised to state that 
neither the Emperor, nor any member of the Im- 
perial family, has in any way or degree encouraged 
such a movement, nor is the Emperor even aware 
of any movement tending to expedite that in- 
evitable appeal to the suffrages of the French nation 
which must sooner or later be made. 

The statement that the French Government will 
give notice in February to terminate the com- 
mercial treaty with England is denied. The Go- 
vernment only seeks to modify the treaty. 

The magistrates at Lyons have sentenced a man 
named Dombrowski, who was the ringleader during 
the excesses committed against the resident 
Germans there, to two months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 100f. 

On Saturday afternoon the French council of war 
met to reconsider the case of Colonel Rossel. It 
was decided by a majority of six votes to one that 
he was guilty of desertion to the enemy, and had 
incurred the penalty of death. 

The Constitution says that the sentence on M. 
Rochefort has been commuted to banishment. 

M. Pouyer-Quertier, the Finance Minister, is now 
at Berlin. According to an unofficial tel from 
Paris, the French Government had 12 to strike 
out Clause 3 in the Alsace treaty, but the privi- 
leges under the treaty are to cease on the Ist 
January, instead of the Ist July, 1873. 


GERMANY. 


The Emperor of Germany returned to Berlin on 
Saturday, Prince Bismark having arrived the pre- 
vious evening. The German Parliament meets on 
the 16th. “The most important bill to be laid be- 
fore the House will be the ay Budget for 1872, 
when the Reichstag will for the first time have to 
vote the expenditure for the Imperial Army. Bills 
will likewise be brought in for raising salaries, pen- 
sions, the relative positions of Imperial officials, 
reform of the money system, the application of the 
war contributions, and the estab ent of an 
Imperial War Treasury. 

he German Government intend to adopt a gold 
standard. Forty-six and a half ten-thaler pieces 
are to be coined out of one pound of fine gold. The 
measure will probably be carried out very shortly. 

From Berlin we learn that M. Pouyer-Quertier 
had an interview with Prince Bismark on Sunday 
evening. Count Arnim has arrived from Paris. 
The Times correspondent telegraphs that an 
arrangement of the Alsace customs and the fourth 
half-milliard questions is probable.” 


ITALY. 

The Italian Parliament is expected to 2 at 
Rome about the löth of November. The St. 
Thérése and St. Antoine convents, which had been 
taken possession of last August, were occupied by 
the troops on Saturday without any resistance being 
offered. The nuns had ‘received instructions from 
the Holy See only to yield to force. 

The departure of Comte d’Harcourt has been 
caused by the pretensions of the Vatican with 
regard to the nomination of French bishops. His 
Holiness has insisted on nominating them himself, 
and the representative of France has protested 
against that assumption of authority. 


SPAIN. 


Ministry resigned. In the evening the Prime Minister 
was serenaded, several groups applauding and shout- 
ing, Death to the traitors !” They wanted to go to 
the Palace, but Senor Zorilla opposed, saying he was 
still Minister, and would know how to preserve order. 
Next day a mass meeting was held in favour of the 
ou 


Espartero having declined to form a 


resolution“ was adopted by 


Senor Sagasta was on Wednesday last elected 
President of the Congress by ten votes over Senor | 
Rivero, the Government candidate. The Zorilla 


Government, the task was entrusted to Senor Mal- 
campo. All the new Ministers belong to the Pro- 
gressist party. They took the oath on Thursday 
evening, and afterwards held a Cabinet Council, at 
which it was resolved to continue the economies 
already commenced by the Zorilla Ministry, and 
as a first step to reduce the salaries of the Ministers. 
The Ministry also resolved to act vigorously in sup- 
port of pure Progressist doctrines. Twenty-two 
provincial governors had sent in their resignations, 
aud Senor Zorilla is said to have received 127 tels - 
graphic despatches from Progressist and Democrati¢ 
committees and clubs, congratulating him on his 
energy in the question of the appointment to thé 
presidency of the Cortes. 

At a sitting of the Cortes on Friday the uew 
Premier read a speech, in which he declared that 
the Cabinet accepted the programme of the Zorilla 
Ministry, and would respect the constitution and 
continue economies. The Home Secretary, Senor 
Candan, has pledged himself to put the law in force 
against the lee inexorably, and invited 
discussion of the subject. 

A Madrid telegram states that at a meeting of 
Democratic-Progressist senators and deputies, held 
at midnight on Sunday, the following ‘‘ conciliatory 
8 8 1 * — 
„The Democratic-Progressist party is upon 
to apply the constitution of 1869 in its most advanced 
sense, accepting the monarchy of Ki Amadeus, 
and W e. the Conservative party from partici- 
pation in the Government.” A committee was 
ordered to be formed for the reorganisation of the 

rty, upon which Senor Sagasta and several of 

is partisans left the meeting.” 


UNITED STATES. 
TERRIBLE FIRE AT CHICAGO. 


There has been a fearful conflagration at Chicago, 
which has laid a great 75 of the city in ashes. 
The Times publishes the following telegram :— 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9.—A great fire broke out in 
Chicago on Sunday night in the southern part of the 
city. The wind was blowing a gale from the south, and 
carried the fire through the heart of the city for miles. 
Thousands of buildings are destroyed. Among them 
are all the banks, the railway depots, the court-house, 
the waterworks, and the principal hotel and stores, six 

ain elevators, and a multitude of private dwelling- 
— In the central portion of the city the buildings 
are of stone, but in the other parts chiefly wood, and 
the street pavements are also wood. The telegraphs 
being deranged, it is difficult to get particulars. One- 
half of the city is burnt, including the entire business 
section. The fire is still ra . Efforts have been 
made to stop the flames by blowing up buildings with 
gunpowder, but ineffectually. There being no supply of 
water, the firemen are powerless. The loss is estimated 
at 500,000,000 dols. The Mayor of Chi is sending 
to other cities for aid and food for the destitute, 
numbers of people being homeless, There is great ex- 
citement throughout the country, and aid has been sent 
from Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Detroit. 
The President has ordered food and clothing to be dis- 
tributed from the military store in Chicago. 

Evening.—The burnt section of Chi covers ap. 
wards of two square miles in the heart of the city. It 
extends from Twelfth - street northwards. Everything 
has been burnt from the lake shore inland nearly one 
mile. The fire is still raging, but firemen from other 
places are | and checking its — — towards 
south and west. 100, 000 people are homeless. Many 
have been killed. Aid is being sent from all quarters. 


Through Mr. Reuter’s agency the following tele- 


grams have been received :— 


New YorK, Oct. 9 (Afternoon).—The conflagration 
at Chicago is still raging, and nearly half the city is in 
ruins, 3 usiness portion. The waterworks 
have been destroyed, and the firemen are powerless. . 
A high gale prevails, and is driving the flames over the 
city. The principal hotels, public buildings, telegraph 
— newspaper effices, and railway depots are destroyed. 
50,000 persons are rendered homeless, and it is calou- 
lated that 12,000 buildings have been burned. The loss 
is roughly estimated to exceed 150 million dollars, The 


authorities of the principal cities are forwarding supplies 
of food, bedding, and clothing, and have called relief 
meetings. The President has ordered military stores to 


be sent to the relief of the sufferers. Many lives have 
been lost. 

New YORK, Oct 9 (7 p.m.).—The latest account from 
Chicago announces that the fire is under control. 

New York, Oct. 10.—Advices from Chicago, dated 
midnight, state that the fire remained unabated ; tho 
wind is violent and an and spreads the flames 
in all directions, Two-thirds of the city have been 
destroyed ; 100,000 inhabitants are houseless and 
starving. Meetings have been held throughout the 
country for raising money to buy some clothing and 
p ons for the sufferers, and help is coming from all 


e Pemserate are believed to have carried the 
election in Texas, returning all the four candidates 


to Congress. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Paris sewers are said to be, more than ever, 
infested with rats. They have vanquished both 
cats and dogs, and ison is now being tried. 

It is said in Paris that General von Moltke has 
invested his share in the indemnity in the Paris 
loan. 

It has been officially announced at Berne that the 


Federal Government has received offers from 
Germany as well as Italy to construct the St. 
Got Railway. 


A telegram from Constantinople, dated Saturday, 
says :—‘‘ Three cases of cholera were reported 


esterday, but none to-day. The epidemic may be 
— at an end. It has only proved fatal in 
150 cases. 


The Papal Bull, by which, according to usage, 
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M. Thiers, as chief of the French Government, is 
nominated canon of St. John de Lateran at Rome, 
does not designate him as President of the French 
Republic, but as Dux Francorum.“ 

Mary Ann, one of the two remaining aboriginal 
inhabitants, has died in the Hobart Town Hospital 
from paralysis. Lalla Rookh is now the only 
survivor of the Tasmanian aboriginals. She is living 
at Oyster Cove. 

The German papers announce the recent death of 
a landed proprietor in the province of Eastern 
Prussia at the age of 129 years. The deceased had 
been in his youth a military attendant (Leibjäger) 
of Frederick the Great. is son, who still lives 
on the property, is stated to be now 109 years old. 

SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. A telegram from Rio says: 
— Five Articles of the Emancipation Bill have 
already passed the second reading in the Senate, 
and it is expected that the whole bill will pass the 
third reading.“ 

THE ONCE BEAUTIFUL TUILERIES GARDENS pre- 
sent now a deplorable spectacle. The main walk 
and that around the basin are impassable. The 
whole place is littered with fragments of broken 
tables and chairs. The trees are dying one after 
another, and are not being replaced. 

ANOTHER ALPINE Rattway.—The St. Gothard 
Railway, with a tunnel about the length of that of 
the Mont Cenis, will, it appears, very soon be com- 
menced. The capital necessary for the tunnel is 
about 60,000, and ic ws lines to join the 
Italian and Swiss Railway, about 125,000,000f. 
Subsidies to the extent of 85,000,000f. have been 
voted by Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. It is 
estimated that at least seven or eight years will be 
required for the entire completion of the work. 

RS. VICrORIA CLAFLIN WOODHULL has (accord- 
ing to the Boston Advertiser) had a very remark- 
a career. Born in 1838, she was the seventh of 
ten children, her mother insane, her father brutal. 
In her fourteenth year she married, but is said to 
have been ill-treated by her husband. At last she 
announced herself as a ‘‘medium.” She went from 
city to city, till her yearly income reached 100,000 
ve 4 When her property, in 1869, amounted to 
700,000 dols., the spirits told her to discontinue 
her practice. And more to the same effect. She 
is now described as banker, broker, editor, 
author, and candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States.” 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


On Wednesday the Social Science Congress met 
at Leeds under the presidency of Sir John Paking- 
ton. There was a large and distinguished assembly. 
Sir John, in his inaugural address, said the questions 
which awaited consideration had been selected with 
great judgment, and involved subjects which ought 
to be settled speedily by the Legislature, as being 
of the highest importance to the = interests. 
They included our system of legal education, 

rison discipline, education of girls, care of neg- 
ected children, utilisation of town sewage, &c. 
Referring to questions which affected the happiness 
and contentment of the working classes, he ex- 
pressed a wish that the attention of successive 
administrations and Parliament could be more 
devoted to such matters, and less occupied by 
questions of mere party interest. Speakin of 
trades unions, he thought the objections to them 
had arisen, from their abuse, and not from their 
use. The Legislature had passed an Act to place 
these unions on a proper footing, and there was 
reason to 5 7 that in most, if not in all 
differences which may arise between masters 
men may be settled amicably by arbitration rather 
than by those angry and protracted stru which 
have so often inflicted severe and lasting injury 
upon both parties. His belief was that it was to 
the improvement of the social status, intellectual 
training, and moral tone of skilled workmen that we 
must mainly look to averta repetition of that violence 
and crime, which in several localities had shocked 
the moral sense of the public, and tarnished the 
good name of British artisans. Referring to the 
subject of national education, he regarded the En- 
dowed Schools Act and the Elementary Education 
Act as two great steps in advance, but they must be 
considered as the foundation of c which are 
necessary, rather than as the solution of the pro- 
blem which has been so long and warmly deba 
He thought they ought to have a distinct Educa- 
tion Minister as a high officer of State, with a seat 
in the Cabinet. Under the present system there 
are virtually two co-ordinate Education Ministers, 
and during last session one of them (the Marquis of 
22 had been sent to America, and the other 
(Mr. Forster) had been burdened with the charge of 
the Ballot Bull. ster | on the endowed schools 
portion of the general subject, he expressed t 
at the postponement of the second of the ill, 
which referred to the supply of duly qualifi 
schoolmasters. 24 to the elementary 
education question, he insisted that this great 
subject was still in an unsettled state.” One reason 
was the inferiority of a large 1 of the 
existing schools, as to which he cited inspectors 
testimony. But there was a more serious cause for 
anxiety in the present aspect of that religious diffi- 
culty which so long constituted a painful and fatal 
impediment to the adoption of any national system. 
The Education Act was a fair compromise on the 
subject, but it was now it ap to be reopened 
not only in local boards, but in the legislature. One 
of the difficulties was the payment of the fees of 
children in denominational schools :— 


It is now sought to impose a restriction on the 


exercise of this power by making it a condition of such 
payment of fees that the children shall only attend 
schools connected with the board, and shall not be 
allowed to attend any denominational school, whatever 
the wishes of the parents may be. Considering the 
quarter from which this suggested restriction is said to 
roceed, it is impossible to regard it without surprise. 
t is probable that in practice such questions will not 
often occur, but the principle involved is important ; 
it is, in fact, so far as it goes, the principle of religious 
liberty, and I do not see how it can be thought consis- 
tent with either charity or true liberality to take 
advantage of the poverty of a parent to compel him not 
to send his children to that school for which, on account 
of its religious teaching, or on any other ground, he 
may feel a preference. Let us suppose the case of a 
Roman Catholic child whose nt is reduced to 
poverty, and applies to the school board to pay the fees 
of a Roman Catholic school, and that the answer of the 
board should be, No: we will pay your fees, but only 
on condition of your child going to one of our own 
schools.” I think such an answer could only be regarded 
as an act of tyranny towards the unfortunate parent, 
and let us hope that the Education Department will 
be firm in their determination not to sanction any bye 
laws which would so control the. discretion and liberty 
of parents. 


Another difficult question was as to the manner in 
which religion should he taught in board schools. 


A solution of this question, which seems well worthy 
of consideration, has been by a reverend friend 
of mine (Canon Melvill), to the effect that in schools in 
which religious instruction is to be given, boards should 
authorise the teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the outline of the Christian faith. 
The best mode of accomplishing this latter object would 
be by the Apostles’ Creed, but if that should be held to 
be inconsistent with the restrictions in the Act, there 
ag be no difficulty in selecting passages from the 

e. 


On Thursday, Mr. Hastinas, chairman of the 
council, delivered an address on education and sani- 
tary and poor-law administration. He believed that 
when children became educated, and ts were 
brought to a proper sense of their duty, school 

would prove a blessing to the country. He 
lamented the fearful increase of pauperism, which 
could only be remedied by the stoppage of outdoor 
relief. In conclusion, Mr. Hastings urged the ne- 
cessity of cultivating a scientific * in dealing 
with social questions, without which we were like 
a ship adrift at sea without a rudder. In the Repres- 
sion of Crime section, Mr. WILLIAM TALLACK read 
a paper on our system of imprisonment. He argued 
in favour of the adoption, under certain restrictions, 
of the cellular a as being more deterrent, 
more reformative, more economical, more conducive 
to the exercise of religious influence, and more 
healthy than any other. A discussion followed in 
favour of abolishing the treadmill, and making the 
labours of the prisoners productive. 

Mr. VERNoN Harcourt, M. P., on Friday read a 
paper, in which he pointed out the reforms which 
were necessary in our system of jurisprudence. In 
the Health Department several papers were read, 
showing the urgent . of sanitary improve- 
ments at the present time. The dwellings of the 
working classes formed the principal topic of dis- 
cussion in thesection devoted to Economy and Trade. 
The repression of crime also occupied the attention 
of the congress. 

On Saturday, Mr. Epwarp Barnes, M. P., de- 
livered an elaborate address on the subject of educa- 
tion. The hon. member pointed out that the Ele- 
mentary Education Act of 1870 was a measure 


involving the most important uences to the 
social and political condition 4 Those 
consequences will 1 45 much time to develope, 
and it may be that the law will undergo modifica- 
tion. The school board elections which have taken 
place in the boroughs and districts, comprising an 

te 1 of 8,111,971 out of a popula- 
tion of 20,000,000, according to the Census of 1861, 
must be regarded as having given a powerful sanc- 
tion to the new law, and created a machinery by 
which it will be carried out. In most = 
earnest friends of popular education have been 
chosen, including those who have had practical ex- 
* in the work, and many who are zealous 
or all educational extension and improvement. As 
a rule, all parties and sects are fairly represented. 
It must not be concealed that at least one ques- 
tion of great — remains, on which a diffe- 
rence of opinion and of action has been shown by the 
school boards, on which the very meaning of the 
Elementary Education Act is disputed, and on 
which the Committee of Council, uesting 
some of the boards to reconsider their deciai 
ultimately left the boards to interpret the act for 
themselves, but pointed out a serious consequence 
that may result, 


The question refers to the 
of the school fees for the 
unable to 


uestion as to the legali ay Ya of remit- 
tng the fees for these chllaren in ner — 
but the serious differences are 


Government, and the ture. It is whether pay- 
be made to denominational 
schools. It isa question involving the rights of con- 
science, the 13 of compulsion in education, the effl- 
cacy of the late Act to its proposed end, and the work- 
of the school boards. It appears likely to draw 
and political parties into a new aud grave con- 
2 Having ted the views by which the 
two sides support their respective Mr. Baines 


intimated that in his judgment ä in favour 


of the payment of fees in denominational schools were 
unanswerable. 
He then invited the attention of the association to 
the practical means by which the education of the 
people may be made what it should be; detailed 
the decisions arrived at on all the great points of 
rinciple and practice by the school board for 
ndon ; and commented on the value of technical 
education, and the part which, from the year 1824 
to the present time, it had played in supplementing 
the defective education of artisans and the lower 
middle classes. Having touched + a variety of 
topics connected with education, Mr. BaIx RS con- 
cluded by referring to the earnest efforts of Sir 
John Pakington in the cause of national education. 
A cordialevote of thanks was to Mr. Baines 
for his address, Sir JoHN PAKINGTON o ing that 
he trusted the differences referred to by Mr. Baines 
in connection with the payment of fees in denomi- 
national schools might be amicably settled. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE WORKING OF THE ACT. 


In the course of an educational speech at Man- 
chester on Thursday, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
said that Mr. Jacob Bright had alluded to the diffi- 
culty of paying fees at denominational schools. He 
was glad of an opportunity of making it quite clear 
what course the department recommended school 
boards to take in this matter of: education. The 
Act had three provisions for meeting the case of 
parents who were too poor to pay school fees. 


The school board had power to remit the fees which 
the parent paid at the school he selected. It had also 
power to pay the fees at the school, and it further had 
the power, under certain conditions, of setting up free 
schools. There was this difference in the provisions— 
the first two gave the boards discretionary power, and 
they might pay the fees whether the central power in 
London approved or not; but in regard to setting up 
free schools, they had to satisfy the Government in Lon- 
don that it ought to be done. The first two provisions 
were absolutely at the discretion of the board. matter 
came before the Government in this way. One or two boards 
— Liverpool for example—determined to try and enforce 
the Ire regarded attendance, and he was 
very glad to find that so many school boards through- 
out the country were conscious that it was their duty, 
after having taxed the ratepayers to provide schools, 
to take care that their children should be sent to those 
schools. Well, the Liverpool School Board determined 
to remit the fees at their schools, and they sent up their 
bye-laws for approval, but some gon men of the 
highest character protested against the rules on these 
grounds—that they did not think it right that the 
money of the ratepayers should be - to any denomi- 
national schools whatever. He told these tlemen 
that the Liverpool Board were quite within the powers 
of the Act, and that the Government could not inter- 
fere. It would be a cowardly thing if he did not ex- 

ress his individual opinion that, while it was advisable 
t the two schools should be kept as much apart as 
possible, it would be almost, if not quite, impossible to 
enforce compulsion unless the parent had power given 
him to choose his own school, even if he were too poor 
to pay the fee. (Cheers.) He therefore ted to 
the Liverpool Board that they should so alter bye- 
laws as to make it clear that their sole object was to 
take away any reasonable ground on the part of the 
rent for resisting compulsion rather than to 

e the ratepayers’ money to assist the de- 
nominational schools. They. did so alter the 
bye-law, and it was his opinion that the Liverpool bye- 
laws were those which would practi work the best. 
He had sent those bye-laws round to the school boards 
and they had been in some cases adopted. Other school 
boards took quite another line. Two or three boards 
had sent up rules which contained the power of remis- 
sion, but did not contain the power of payment. The 
idea prevailed that the Government refused their 


1 prepared to sanction such 
laws, because that it was properly in the discretion of 
the boards to take that line, and that upon th ) 


duty to remind the boards of the difficulty they: would 
be in if they enforced 3 and did not make use 
of the power which they under Section 25, Inde- 
pendent of any bye-law, whether enforced or not, that 
power in the Act, of paying the fees of the 
children whose parents preferred another school. He 
would even go further, and say that if he was 
not sure that the boards this power 
he would have doubted the justice of 3 
a bye-law to enforce compulsion without the power 
using it. He could sympathise with the difficulty 
which some school felt against paying the 
2 of 1 for ae papas whi . N 
not approve. He respected ecling, 
had ei that feeling himself. But he w the 
boards to consider how they could put this compulsory 
power to work, If they did not make use of that 
section, this compulsion was not a very easy matter. 
It was a delicate and difficult business, It was more 
easy to a law 1 than to enforce a 
a parent to do his duty to his child. He 
a case. Su a child was in the street; 
t it must go to school. The 
. pay the fee. The 
parent preferred another school, having or professing 
conscientious reasons. It would be of no use to say you 
His objection, el or 


did not believe the parent. 


assumed, must be met. Such a parent would have the 
sym — 4 public if threatened with imprison- 
Am e was quite content to leave this and other 
difficulties to be removed by time and experience, as he 
believed would be the case when the common sense of 
Englishmen was brought to bear upon it. 


* 
THE EDUCATION ACT AND THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 


On Frida a deputation of elementary 
school 22— and the neighbour- 


* 


as 
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hood waited upon Mr. Forster, M. P., the Vioe- 
President of Committee of Council on Education, on 
the subject of the new code which has been adopted 
by the Education Department. The interview took 

ace in the Mayor’s parlour at the Manchester 
Town Hall, and about eighty or a hundred teachers 
were present. 

Mr. D. Sutrn, the honorary secretary, read a 
memorial, pointing out the grievances of the school 
teachers, and the alterations which they suggested 
were necessary to be made. 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Dawson, of the 
Alderly Edge School, on Extra subjects”; Mr. J. 
Scotson, St. Peter-street School, Manchester, and 
Mr. Wolstenholme, St. Peter's School, Heywood, 
on Night schools; Mr. Mellor, of the Manchester 
Free School, on ‘‘ Articles thirty and thirty-one of 
the New Code”; Mr. Briscoe, St. George’s School, 
Bolton, On the withdrawal of pupil teachers; 
Mr. G. Smith, Lower Moseley-street School, on 
Provincial examination of pupil teachers”; Mr. 
Cooper, St. Stephen’s, Chorlton-on-Medlock, on 
„Music; Mr. Pearce, British School, Bowdon, on 
The instructions of the department of ins rs’; 
and Mr. G. Selden, of the British School, Hurst, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, on Compulsory attendance.”’ 

Mr. Forster said he could not altogether agree 
with every statement that had been made, but he 
was very glad to have heard the opinions of the 
gentlemen who had addressed him, whom he looked 
upon as co-partners in the work of turning an 2 
rant child into an educated one. The teachers 
pointed out m ievances, but they must re- 
member that by far the greatest alteration that ran 


\ through the new code, and which was of more 


‘importance than all the others, gave an immense 
increase of the Government ts. He had no 
doubt that the alteration would increase the salaries 
of the masters and teachers in an enormous number 
of cases. (“ No.“) Instead of giving 4s. for an 
average attendance, 6s. was given. Instead of 2s. 
$d. for reading, 2s. 8d. for writing, and 2s. 8d. for 
arithmetic, 4s. was given for each of those subjects. 
There was quite as much, if not a larger, increase in 
the night schools, and if anything there was a 
larger increase in the infant-classes. The result of 
the alteration was that even this year, when the new 
code could not be said to have been thoroughl 
understood, it was found, taking one case wit 
another, that where they used to pay 10s. per child, 
they were now paying 12s. 6d. per child. The 
public must not suppose that the alteration had 
= the teachers in a worse position, because the 

act was that it had put them in a far better position. 
With re to compulsory attendance, he was well 
aware that Government had not completed that 
matter yet; and he looked forward with great 
anxiety and interest to the information which they 
would gain from large towns. As to provincial 
examinations of teachers, it seemed right, but he 
would like to hear what. objections were made to it 
in London. The real cause of the delay in the de- 
partment was not the fact that he had to deal with 
cattle and their diseases, as well as education, but 
the excessive accumulation of work. 
high tribute to the efficiency of the permanent staff, 
especially to Sir F. R. Sandford. 

the name of the deputation, Dr. J. Watts ten- 

dered his thanks to Mr. Forster. The proceedings 
then concluded. . 


1 


Up to the end of last quarter, the Manchester 
School Board had expended 728“. in the payment of 
fees in denominational schools, almost exclusively 
Church and Catholic. 

The School Board Chronicle says :—‘‘ There Are, 
we believe, a large number of the political friends 
and admirers of the Right Hon. Mr. Forster who 
are no less warm opponents of the adoption of the 
powers of Section 25 of the Elementary Education 
Act by school boards. It may he some relief to 
their minds to know that, in well-informed official 
cifcles, the authorship of the somewhat remarkable 
circular addressed by the department to the Ports- 
mouth and several other boards urging the justice 
and expediency of paying the fees of indigent chil- 
dren in schools not under the control of the boards, 
is attributed to the Marquis of Ripon, the President 
of the Privy Council.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


The 8 meeting of the League has 
been announced to take place at the Masonic Hall 
Assembly Rooms, Birmingham, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 17th and 18th October ; and we 
are informed that very many influential names and 
large deputations from various leading towns in the 
kingdom will be included in the programme of the 
roceedings. 

K The chair will be 4 by Mr. George Dixon, 
M. P.; and rs will be read by Sir Charles 
Dilke, Bart., M.P., Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M.P., 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., Mr. Jesse Colli the 
Rev. Sonley Johnstone, the Rev. J. W. Caldicott, 
M. A. (Head Master of the Free Grammar School, 
Bristol), and other gentlemen. 

The subject of the proposed Parliamentary action 
to be taken during the next session will be brought 
before the meeting by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
(chairman of the Executive Committee), Mr. 
Edward Miall, M.P., and Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun. 

The National Education League for Ireland will 
be represented by the Rev. David Wilson, D.D., 
Limerick ; the Rev. J. Scott Porter, Belfast ; and 
Mr. V. H. Burges, J. P., Dungannon; while the 
deputation from Glasgow will include Professor 


Nicol and 


He paid a 


the Rev. Robert Craig. These gentle- 
men, the Rev. H. W. Holland, and others, will 
speak on the subject of education in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
have deputed the Rev. C. M. Birrell, Liverpool; 
the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M.A., Boxmoor ; the Rev. 
George Gould, Norwich; and the Rev. J. H. Mil- 
lard, B. A., Huntingdon, to represent that body. 

Deputations will also attend from the follo 

laces, and probably from many others :—Bradf 
Rirkenhead Belper, Brecon, Bramley, Banbury, 
Brierley-hill, Bolton, Bedford, Bridgewater, Bristo 

Brighton, Crewe, Cardiff, Cirencester, Coventry, 
Darlington, Dudley, Evesham, Exeter, Gildersome, 

High Wycombe, Hanley, Hull, Higham Ferrers, 

Kettering, Lichfield, Liverpool, London, Leicester, 

Leeds, Ludlow, Manchester, Middlesbrough, 

Merthyr, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, North- 

hampton, Norwich, Oxford, Oswestry, Ross, Stoke- 

* Scarborough, Swansea, Stourbridge, 

Tewkesbury, Walsall, Warrington, West Brom- 

wich, Wigan, Wolverhampton, York, Yarmouth. 

With such a wide-spreading list of towns repre- 
sented, the meeting promises to be highly success- 
ful and important ; while, judging from the names 
and numbers announced, we cannot but conclude 
that the principles of the league are attracting a 
growing attention and support. 


— 
— — 


Titeruture. 


— — 
MOUNTAIN SCENES.* 


The fascination of the mountains is great and 
perennial. Their ever-changing aspects, under 
the subtle modifications of atmosphere, present 
a panorama of wonderful and startling beauty ; 
and no scene is ever repeated exactly as it ap- 
peared before. Snows and tists, rains and 
clouds are their attendant ministers; and there 
is no combination that, however much it may 
arouse terror, shuts out wonder and admiration. 
Perhaps the chief overmastering element of at- 
traction in Alpine mountain scenery is the 
intermingling of the simple and the grand; the 
homely and the majestic, the domestic and the 
overpowering. Often it but needs a single step 
to bring one from being face to face with the 
wildest into contact with the most ordinary. 
The difference may lie merely between t 
upward and the downward glance. Aloft be- 
fore the climber may be purple crevices of ice, 
touched here and there into a glow of golden 

by the sun’s rays; whilst below are 
＋ the soft curving line of the 
fir trees, the chalet hanging, almost like a bird’s 
nest, in the shelving nook. One moment there 
is the rush as of mighty winds; the next, still- 
ness, Which the trickling of ‘a streamlet or the 
faint sound of a cow-bell only serves as it were to 
deepen. No doubt this is one of the elements 
in the passion felt by some persons for Alpine 
adventure. One may beso distant from human 
help, and yet so near; and the consciousness of 
a closer approach to the great heart of Nature 
has a soothing influence upon adventurous yet 
poetic natures. 

But all cannot do as Mr. Whymper or Mr. 
Ball can. There are multitudes who will never 
look on Mont Blanc, or scale the Matterhorn, 
or even enjoy the Righi. The stepping-stone 
of literature is the nearest ——. they 
can make to sharing in the bracing and 
elevating sensations of Alpine climbing. To 
such the volume now ore us will come 
timeously. It does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive: it is not a guide-book. But the writer 
has taken care to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
most celebrated portions of Alpine scenery ; 
and he has done wisely in making extracts from 
such writers as Ruskin. The Swiss mountains, 
too, are full of historical associations; and he 
has given us fair and judicious reminiscences 
In his pleasant company we proceed up the Rhine, 
and get a glimpse of romantic castles as we 


pass; visit Constance and the scenes associated 


with John Huss; call for a moment at Zurich 
and Basle, stand at the foot of the Piz Languard, 
and walk up the valley of the Engadine. Then 
we have a short breathing-time at Lucerne, 
and spend a Sunday on the ighi ; and then on 
to the Simplon, and the Swiss-Italian lakes, 
Afterwards we move on to Monte Rosa and its 
glaciers, ascend the Matterhorn, without the 
trying risks that others have run in the ascent ; 
then into the Bernese Oberland, from glacier to 
glacier, with Lauterbrunnen and the J u; 
and after that have a day or two with Mont Blanc, 
the solemn white-crowned patriarch of moun- 
tains. Finally we descend into the Rhone valley, 
and down the Lakes Leman and Geneva, with 
their manifold associations and reminiscences. 
And through all this journey we bave the 
pleasantest gossip and most excellen' aids of 


* Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
the Author of Spanish Pictures drawn with Pen 
Pencil.” With Illustrations by Mr. Whymper and 


others. A new edition, (Religious Tract ty.) 


or of ce the 
late Dr. Robert Lee and Dr. Bobert Walls ok 
1 ( ious LO 


. ven ‘ 
picture and illustration. And occasionally, in 
addition to mere outside pictures, there are bits 
of social life and biographical facts skilfully in- 


terspersed. This is a specimen of the former 
sort :— 


“Tt is a bright and joyful time in the slant pad 
oppressive valleys of Switzerland when the day arrives 
for driving the cattle to the mountain pastures, which, 
from October to May, are covered deep with snow. 
During the winter motiths thé cattle are crowded to- 
gether under cover, and not r 
serve the p of stalls and stabies. of 
many a wealthy farmer is divided bet the flocks 
6 and the 
the middle story, 


and he which occupy the d 
owner and his family, who 

while the enormous attic serves as a hayloft. The Swiss 
peasant lives in happy unconsciousness of the stenoh 
which rises up through the floors and filla the house 
As spring advances, and the sun gains power, the snow 
melts from the mountain pastures, and, as it 

grass of a t emerald green, ename m 
of uisite wers, shoots forth and invites the 2 
man fro-a the valley below. A | 
fo consisting of the inhabitants of 
d in er and gay ribbons, wit 
which the animf&ls are alse decked mus 
pourt forth its enlivenin 
pronounces his bened 


at being released from 
— moves upward to the 
the mountain 81 


once saw such a procession crossing the great Aletsch 
glacier over the Upper Rhone Valley. On reaching the 
pasture-ground the cattle, each one ng a bell, range 


at will over the flowery and flagrant turf ; the herdsmes 
take up their abode for the summer in the mountain 


chilets, while their wives and families See remain 
below. The cattle ate driven in twice or thrice a day 
to be milked, and the processes of milking and cheese- 
making continue almost without interruption all the 
nummer.“ 

It is needless to say that the illustrations of 
Mr. Whymper and others are excellent. Not 
iy so: it is evident they have been printed 
with great care. Sometimes, in addition to 
-” — , we have a touch 4 humour ily 

o figures that are more prominent. a 
is le the case in some of the an 
engravings, which, however, have less of the 
German peculiarities than might be expected. 
The two coloured engravings—of the Aiguille 
Verte and of Mont Blanc from above the 
Morges—are as exquisite as they are elaborate, 
„Swiss Pictures” is altogether a beautiful book, 
which may be recomme aided 9 to those 
who are elves pre luded from sharing the 
delights of Alpine travel. : 


PAST AND PREJENT IN THE NORTH 
OF SOOT LAND.“ 


There can be no doubt of the change that 
samy, aad toe Sook akon te ae 

Usly, duri Of @ ° 
Such 4 a Mr. EA of value on the 
bring the fact clearly before the 14 
evidently knows the subject well ; liv 
among the lower orders, and has not 


some of our own 


up the facts for a special 
9 t 


gone, as 


casts; and yet, as Mr. Reid a 
theme * e inn he is 7 

ve 0 ice. we 
allowed to hazard a 


clined to believe that Reid is now a 
Ohurch Epi 


Episcopalian, whatever the e 
through which he may have passed on 
While with him in most 
to say the 


g harshness 
terian ine and discipline, and the } 
crisy and sour bigotry bred of the clerical 
assumptions that have 
must, nevertheless, remark that he often seems 
to us to forget that even in Scotland there are 


Presbyterians and Presbyterians. Such a pic- 
ture as this, for instance, speaks for iel: 


on 

grave countenance—talls th 15 
ves engage in wo 0 
chat must give of their substance 


og ot in h’s 
work, and little care for the spiritual well-being of tho @ 
over whom he is placed. You may see a man of unit. 
peachable virtue, or you may see one whose character 
and life are far below the worldly standard of morality, 
Too 22 * i no 2822 en he mutual under- 
standing, no binding sympathy, between min 

and — Time was “sh when the A! 


was indeed a shepherd.” 


Mir: ‘Raid te l elinivie' 


a 
* 


* Past and Present: or, Social 
in the North. 


H. G. Bam, Author of Uf 
monston and Douglas.) 


Legends,“ Ke. ( 
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Greyfriars, Edinburgh; and it is to the pattern 
of such men that he would desire to — the 
Scottish cler 83832 conformed. We have 
always fanci t one of the main links bind- 
ing pastor and people together was free election, 
and the trust that comes of mutual depen- 
dence and helpfulness. But, of course, it might 
be rude of us to say that, according to the last 
result of Mr. Reid’s logic, it is not in the nature 
of things that the man who is chosen of the 
le should have such heart-interest in his 
work, such love for visiting his people, as those 
who not only derive their livings from the State 
or from lay patrons, but have always — 
with might and main the abolition of such grie- 
vous N N Dr. Robert Lee, we believe. 
toiled like a city missionary, and recently we 
have heard glowing accounts of Dr. Robert 
Wallace’sheroic doings among the poorest orders 
of his parish—the most miserable creatures in 
3 and this is, of course, all in fa vour of 
Mr. Reid’s on for a mg * N is 
most properly a pastor's labour. But, while we 
admire much that these men have done, and 
— a a pathise with them in many of their 
ifficulties over a rigid and — creed, 
‘we are always somewhat — at the fact 
that they have so irretrievably committed them- 
selves to it by most solemn Bor pe ge that 
their best efforts to make an end of it and de- 
stroy its influence, cannot but something 
of a wound to that heart-interest of which Mr. 
‘Reid has so eloquently written. We are com- 
lied for ourselves, however, to say that we 
ope more from the broadening process outside 
the Establishment than within it. 


But enough of this. Mr. Reid’s little volume 
is not all of this hard half-sarcastic order. He 
has adopted the plan of giving a little essay on 
a subject, and then writing a sort of sketch or 
story to illustrate it. Some of the essays are 
full of information. ‘‘ Dwellings for the People : 
„ Co-operation, The Rural Labourer,” and 
the Fisher-folk (which we are quite sure 
we have seen before), are all written in ex- 
cellent spirit, and calculated to be useful; 
whilst the short stories that illustrate these 
show some knowledge of human nature, con- 
kiderable fancy, and occasional felicity of lan- 
. One or two of these, however, seem from 
initials at the end to be from other hands. 
% John Wilson,” the story illustrative of build- 
ing societies, would have made a capital tract 
for wide distribution, as it deserves. The lecture 
on ‘Discord and Supérstition” is of special 
interest as giving us a glimpse of a sad chapter 
in Scottish annals—the tortures and punish- 
ments for witchcraft. The victims were most 
often sacrificed on imperfect evidence ; and the 
whole history goes to show how near to each 
other lie the highest and the lowest in man’s 
nature—noblest belief and grovelling super- 
stition. Mr. Reid glances, too, at the frightful 

inking customs which were wont to prevail in 
these times, and he gives many anecdotes. This 
is one :— 

% A well-known parish minister was found one even- 

by the wife of one of his elders in a ditch near the 
wy. sie 


ever mind my name,’ 


These were not exceptional instances in 
„these times,” says Mr. Reid; happily we can 
say that such are exceptional now. There is 

much drinking, but it is usually ashamed 
to acknowledge, far less to parade itself. 


Wiscelluncons, 
— 


cent., and if this should 
on German account, 


it 

Pochin has | ted to the trustees 
of the British School, ord, the sum of 1,000/., 
without any conditions. The trustees will with 
this munificent gift build new schools. 

There was a Home Rule” demonstration at 
Drogheda on Sunday, at which 20,000 are 
estimated to have been present. Mr. John Martin, 
M. F., Mr. P. J. Sm M. P., and Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan were amongst the speakers. A movement 
is in existence for carrying on the agitation in 


on. . 
THE HomE SECRETARY.—Mr. Bruce was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the burgh of on 


Saturday, on which occasion he was entertained at 
a. uet in the County Hall. The right hon. 
gentleman briefly revi the course of legislati 


Bank rate of discount was unexpectedly 


— — 


Rerusat oF Mousic-HAtL IICEXSES.— The Mid- 
dlesex magistrates sat on Friday for the purpose of 
hearing applications for music and dancing licences. 
A strong opposition, led by the Rev. Canon Crom- 
well, was made to the renewal of the licence for 
Cremorne Gardens, which was ultimately refused 
by a majority of twenty-one to ten. A similar fate 
befel Highbury Barn. The music licence of the 
Alhambra was renewed, but the application for a 
dancing licence was unanimously refused. There 
wes a like result in the case of the Royal Music- 
hall, High Holborn. On Monday the case of the 
Oxford Music-hall was considered. When the ques- 
tion was put, five magistrates voted on either side, 
and the chairman gave his casting vote against the 
applicant. It was subsequently shown, however, 
that one of the standing orders deprived the chair- 
man of this right, and on another division being 
taken, the licence was granted by a majority of six 
to five, * | 

THE 8 N Prrrrrox.— In 1 
course of the proceedings at the recent meeting 
the Bradford Church Literary Institute, which was 
held on Thursday * under wok ge aged of 
Mr. Jno. Taylor, the chairman said they would 
be aware that some time a petition was got up 
for a certain purpose, and it was sent to the House 
of Commons, where he believed it had a consider- 
able influence. In getting it up, about 20/. of debt 
had been incurred, and the association of which he 
was president had asked him to bring the matter 
before the institute, and if possible, divide the ex- 
pense between the Conservative Association and the 
Church Institute, and he now moved that this be 
done. This was to. We think it right to 
state that Mr. Taylor requested the reporters not 
to take notice of the above motion. e can ap- 
preciate Mr. Taylor's desire to have this little 
weakness hid from the public eye, but, as a newly- 
fledged newspaper proprietor, Mr. Taylor ought to 
know that when reporters for the public press 
attend public meetings they do not do so to take 
instructions from the r but to dis- 
charge their duty. A great deal was made of this 
same petition, and it is only right that ics supporters 
should know that the 1 is still unpaid.— 
Bradford Daily Telegraph. 

1 13 - Sir J 3 n 

ir Jo urgoyne died on Saturday in his ei - 
ninth 2 Sir John was the son of the Right 
Hon. John Burgoyne, who commanded the forces 
in America in 17 7, and led an e ition into 
Canada which was intended as a bold movement 
against the insurgents; but, in consequence of a 
misadventure, from not being supported by 
General Howe, as intended, was forced to surrender 
to the Americans. Sir John Burgoyne entered the 
army in 1798, served in Sicily in 1806, and through- 
out the Peninsular war, and was commanding engi- 
neer at the siege of New Orleans. From 1830 to 
1845 Sir John was employed in a civil capacity as 
Chairman of the Board of Public Works in Ireland, 
but in 1845 he was recalled to his military duties, 
and 1 to the important post of Inspector- 
Gen of Fortifications. His services in the 
Crimea and the honours subsequently conferred 
upon him are well-known. he heir to the 
baronetcy was the late field-marshal’s only son, 
Captain Hugh T. Burgoyne, R. N., who was 
drowned in the ship Captain in 1 1870. 
His death, without issue, causes the title of his 
gallant father to become extinct. Sir John, indeed, 
never recovered the severe shock caused by this 
terrible loss. : 


— 


Gleanings. 


A recent visitor to Mr. Carlyle’s study says that 
an earthquake might turn it upside down, but 
could not add to its disarrangement. 


A druggist in New Hampshire threatens the local 
paper with a suit for putting an ‘‘i” in the place 
of an a in his advertisement of grape pills. 

Fresh-cut grass is better than tea leaves to 
r dust in sweeping carpets, and leaves a 

right fresh look. 

It is true, says the Christian Union, the Latin 
word for woman is mulier, but it is our opinion that a 
comparison between the sexes in the matter of 
obstinacy, based upon this fact, would not be sound 
in philology. 

A coloured barber in Iowa, being subpœnaed to 
serve as a juror, was, on the usual examination, 
asked, ‘‘ Are you a voter?” and brought down 
the house by answering, I'se black enough, but 
not old enough.” 


A Duluth paper says one of the streams runnin 
into Lake Superior from the North, is called 
‘* Temperance River, because it is the only one of 
— OF Sap Sine Sat has no bar at its 
mouth. 

The editor of the Wioncsochet Patriot thus notices 
some poetical communications—‘‘ The poetical effu- 
sions of ‘Irwin’ and ‘M-a-e’ are inadmissible. 
Reasons—The rhythm sounds like pumpkins rolling 
over the barn floor, while some lines appear to have 
been measured with a yard stick, and others with 
a ten-foot pole.” 

A Very BRon. Hint.—A Massachusetts girl 
announces, through advertising columns of the 
local paper, that she takes this method of inform- 
ing a certain young , that the next time he 
desires to gaze upon her forty-five mortal minutes 
without winking his eyes, that she will consider 


herself highly-favoured if he will close his mouth, 


_ 


| elsewhere. 
| to be happy. 


| and not sit there like a young robin awaiting the 


parent bird. 

SHAKER Wrr.— Elder Evans, the Shaker, now in 
London, on being asked the other day which were 
the qualities most appreciated in the females at 
Mount Lebanon, replied—‘‘The woman who 
maketh a good pudding is always more valued by 
us than she who maketh a tart reply.” 

AMERICAN AppPeETiTEs.—I have seen a man with 
six dishes beside him at breakfast, and doing ample 
justice to each. imagine what 
powers must be possessed to di a couple of 
mutton chops, a steak, eggs, fried bacon, hot rolls, 
fried potatoes, o toast and milk, tea, coffee, 
smoking-hot buckwheat bread covered with treacle 
or black syrup, and then to wash it all down with 
a glass of new milk or ice-water, the whole within 
the space of twenty minutes Food Journal. 

KEEPING THE SaBBaTH.—A clergyman, on his 
way to church, recently accosted a cabdriver, and 
reprimanded him sharply for his want of reverence 
for the day. ‘‘ Well, sir, I can’t keep the Sabbath 
nowadays at all. But, my friend, if you don’t 
keep the Sabbath you don’t keep the law, and 
then, what on earth do you keep?” Sir, I am 
labouring hard to keep a wife and seven little uns, 
meekly replied the cabman. 

From ENGLAND To France.—lIn an essay on the 
late Baron Josef Eétvés, Franz Pulsky tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Eötvös had just returned from a 
journey to England, and speaking at a continental 
table d'hote with the test enthusiasm of 
British life and institutions, he terminated, ‘‘ C’est 
sublime.” A Frenchman, who was sitting opposite, 
said, Du sublime au ridicule il n' a qu un pas. 
„Oui, le Pas de Calais,” was Etévis’ answer. 

Home CHEERFULNESS.—Many a child goes astray, 
not because there is a want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. A 
child needs smiles as much as flowers need sun- 
beams. Children look little beyond the present 
moment. Ifa thing displeases, they are prone to 
avoid it. If home is a — where faces are sour 
and words harsh, and faultfinding is ever in the as- 
cendant, eg, Pe spend as many hours as 2 

t every father and mother, then, try 
Let them look happy. Let them 
talk to their children, especially to the little ones, 
in such a way as to make them happy. 

A Gunn DiscHarcEp.—An old lady living just 
outside of Sandy Hook was somewhat surprised a 
few days since, on going to her kitchen, to find it in 
possession of one of those ornaments of society, a 
professional tramp.” He accosted her with Goo 
morning, granny! You don’t know who I am, nor 
what I want, nor where I am going. Tes, I do,” 
replied the old lady, after taking a good look at him 
over her you are old Bill Gunn ; you are 
half-cocked ; you want to beg cider, and you are 
going to the devil. And now get off my premises.” 
Saying which, she cha upon him with an old- 
fashioned fire-shovel. She says if a Gunn never 
went off ‘‘half-cocked” before, that one did.— 
Christian Union. 


THE SouRcE oF THE THAMES,—An eminent land- 
scape painter, writing to the Atheneum, says :— 
„ send you the following particulars of the altera- 
tions made at the source of the Thames. The land 
about the Seven Springs has lately been purchased 
by Mr. Hall, a Manchester manufacturer, who has 
erected some farm buildings within a few feet of 
them, and enclosed them by a stone wall 
of about twelve feet high, leaving open to the 
public only about ten yards of the river, 
which there runs under the wall through an 
iron grating into a small kitchen garden, 
and from that into the farmyard, where it is made 
to form a pool for the cattle. A little lower down, 
on the bank, also within the walls, a der, 


&c., have been erected, to supply the 
buildings with gas. Ri 
the meadows, were 


whefe the river wound thro 
several men at work cutting down the old trees and 
bushes, to make the river run in as straight a line 
as possible—(I found this sort of work also proceed- 
ing some miles further on, in Sir F. Goldsmid's = 
perty, where for nearly a mile the river has b 

made to pass in a straight ditch, with a quickset 
hedge along one of its sides) while still lower down, 
in the garden of a gentleman whose name I have 
forgotten, it has been converted into an ornamental 


lake, with a waterfall, &. learns re 


to flood the meadows, for mill- 
cee &c., the river bed being filled with vegeta- 
on.” | 


NOTICE.—Ali announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Murringes, und Benths. 


DEATH. 
PROUT.—Oct. 2, at Torquay, the Rev. Ebenezer Prout, 
F. G. S., formerly Home Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, aged 69 years. 


KinAHAN’s LL Wulsxx.— This celebrated and most 


delicious old mellow spirit is the v cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly — and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
“ Kinaban’s LL Whisky,” on seal, label and cork. Whole- 
sale Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 
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BANK OF EN GLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


As herent, ee Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
I188UE DEPARTMENT. 
. 234,667,725 — 4 — Debt. 211,015, 100 
Other Securities 


3, 984, 
Gold Coin& Bullion 19,667, 725 
Silver Bullion 


£34,667,725 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
anes Capit’l £14,553,000|Government Secu- 
3,671,927| rities, (inc. dead 


.. 5,002,862); weight annuity).£14,012,299 
Se 22,653,001 —.— Securities 


Notes issuea .. 


£34,667,725 


„ % „„ „„ et 68 


„ 8,373,050 
other Bills 586,326 Gold & Silver Coin 546,799 
446,467,116 246,467,116 

Oet. 5, 1871. Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


— Rees 5 8 rs ano Cou- 
FORTING.—“ By a thorough owledge of the natu ws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Se a ee on eee wen © 


beverage which may save us man 

jae "Civil Service Gasette. 47 w fade simply 
Water or Milk. Each 

7. Co. , Homeopathic Chemists, Lana; 7 Also, —— 

pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

HoLLOwAa L's PILLS.— Counsel and Comfort.—A dis- 

stomach throws the whole system out of gear, and 

renders us unfitted both for work and amusement. A few 

doses of these strengthening and — Pills, taken accord - 

ing to the accompanying — however, speedily 


restore order, and re-enable the — to digest its food 


without difficulty. These excellent Pills are suitable alike 
for the peer as the peasant, the soldier and the sailor, and 
particularly for home and foreign colonists, Holloway’s Pills 
are very useful in checking feverish attacks, bilious complaints, 
and inflammations. They have also made the most signal 
cures in cases of dropsy and diseases of the kidneys, heart, and 
ungs, when the s — seemed past the aid o — 


Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lanz, Monday, Oct. 9. 


We had a fair supply of English wheat for to-day’s market, 
and from abroad arrivals have been liberal. We had a quiet 
trade, and to effect sales, factors submitted to a decline of 1s. 
to 2s. per qr. from the rates of Monday last for English 
wheat. In —— wheat only a retail business was done, and 
American and Russian descriptions were 1s. per. qr. lower. 
Of flour we had a good supply. Country flour was 18. per 
sack lower; barrels inactive. Peas and beans were as 
dear. Barley, both malting and grinding, main * 
week 's prices. ian corn was unchanged in value. The 
arrivals of oate are liberal; but fine qualities remain scarce, 


and sold at an advance of 6d. per r. on the quotations of 
12 von the coast are held! at previous | 20 
ut meet a slow sale 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr, 
WHEaT— :. «= . 
— and Kent, 5 PRASs— 
Ditto new. 52 to 56 Marke. 152 
White .. 3 89 43 
v0 6 . . 5 = Boilers 39 
e ” 
RYE— .. 36 38 
e 
Chevalier... 37 41 Oars 
Distilling. 34 87 English — — — 
Foreign .. 88 37 Scotch fled 3 
f 19 21 
Chevalier. . wa „ White 21 24 
Brown .. 49 54 Foreign feed 16 21 
Brans— FLrour— 

8 37 39 Townmade .. 47 50 
Harrow 44 Best country 
. hlU households .. 41 43 
Egyptian. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 40 


Rg pi POLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
ae 1700 2 into M 
— amoun head. correspondin week in 
1870 hea 1 14.463; in 1869, 5 ath A. 1 N — 
and in 1 867, 12,556 head. * Ar . hes 
in a quiet state. The mark 2 hari 
with beasts; but, as on Monday f 
— The 1K 


e dene 


in the . The quiet, and the 
Seve’ hed is feveur of buyers The best and 
Elf rede have realised 6s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. per Sibs. For calves 


aa iry has been limited, at about late rates. Pigs have 


isposed of at previous quotations. 
Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 

2 & © . d. 8. d 
tal as wees 8 to 4 0 Pr.coarsewooled6 0 6 6 
Second quality. 5 0 5 4! PrimeSouthdown6 6 6 8 
Primelargeoxen 5 4 5 61e. coarse calves 3 8 4 6 
pone Se 1 1 1 24 
Second guality .5 2 6 0 Neat sm. porkers 4 048 


BREAD, 1 Oct. 7.— The Ye in the M 
— for Wheaten Bread, per 4 loaf, 74d. to 

9 64d. to 7d. 

TALLOW, er market has been quiet 


1. C., 46s. ; 46s. Od. cwt. new. Town 
tank. oe 


9.—Fair supplies of meat have been on sale. 
has been dull at our quotations. The i 
last week consisted of 1132 packages from 


very quiet. Foreign also sold slow! 


=< 
2 
> 
a 
2 


Drop and Magnum B 


51. 15s. ; Sussex, 3/., 31. 10s., to Bi. Os.; Farnha 
country, 4. 10s. Bl. 58., to Gl.; Olds, II., II. 5, to Il. 10s, 


day, Oct. 9.—Only modera 
been on 


ts, 70s. 1 a ;_ Rocks, 60s, to 80s. ton. 
Flukes, 90s. to 110s. per ton * 


_ SEED, Monday, Oct, 9.— There is still but little passi 
ural seeds, and values of all sorts remain muc 


in our last. 
has been firm. Other oils have sold slowly. 


last r —— 218. 6d.; il, Sle, u. Lyons, 19s. 3d.; 
r — ‘ste 3d, Ships fresh arri i 
sea, 40 


METRO N Monday, Oct. 
POLITAN MEAT MARKET, 2 oe. NATION AL EDUCATION 


into London 
amburg, 34 Har- held at the MASONIC HALL ASSEMBLY BOOMS. 


East Kent, 3i., 41. 4s., to 61. 10s. ; Weald of Kent, 3i., 4 


POTATOES.— Bonouan AND SPtracrietps, Mon- 


' particulars may be obtained 
about —.— rates. Tares are a N slow sale, at prices | of the League, 47, Aun- street, Bi 
values. ere HA 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 9.—Linseed oil has been quiet. Rape 


COAL, Monda U Oct. 9.— Factors realised dene on Chairman of ret R. ANSTRUTHRD 


— 
LEAGUE. 


The THIRD ANNUAL ‘GENERAL MEETING will 


lingen, and 40 from Tonning. NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, on Tunspbax and Wen- 
Per 8ibs. by the carcase. NESDAY, 17th and 18th October, 1871. 4 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. PROGRAMME. 

Inferior beef . 3 4 10 4 0 Middlingdo. .4 6 to 4 10 TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 

Middling 8 ‘ 1 4 Prime do. 3 2 4 MoRNING Srrrixo, from 10.30 O' clock a.m, till 1.30 p. m. 

Prime large Chairman’s 

Prime small do. 5 2 5 4 mo: 410 5 4] George 

Veal... 5 0 5 4); lamb... .00 0 0 The Report of the Executive Committee 

Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 0 Moved by Gie CAaties Dit, Bets, 

PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct, 9.—The arrivals last week Seconded by Alfred Illingworth, 


2 2 b 
past week, at late rates, but at the close the market ruled | p — 28 by 


ution providing for * ede tas Gib extn 
next Session. 
Moved by J. Chamberlain, Esq. (Chairman of Executive 


ruled steady, and Cork and Limerick declined 2s. to 4s., but Committee 


Seconded i hee Cowen, jun., Esq. (Neweastle-on- 


Supported by Edward Miall, Esq., M.P. 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 8 p.m. to B p.m. 


Pa ted by the Committee of the Work- 
THIEL ng sad D by “3 ral 


and Defects of the 


consi on the Education Act and its Working in Wales 
pong and good late peaches, such as Barrington and 2 2 Sonley Johnstone (Merthyr). Discussion to be 
Admirable 8 prices, Coe 's Golden Rev. J. W. Caldicott, M. A., ristol 
onum plums are both coming very good. + he 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Oct. 9.—The demand for 
the best descriptions of hops continues active, and choicest 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 


qualities are rapidly taken up at extreme rates. Medium MorgnineG Srtrrina, 10.30 a.m. to 1.30 pan. 

grades are not 20 in request, but fully maintain late | Papers iscussion on Education in Ireland and Scotland. 

values. A good inquiry exists for yearlings, at gradually Rev. David Wilson, D. D., Limerick. 

im a ae as active, Rev, John Scott Porter, Belfast ; and 

Kent, dt., Ill — 7.15. 138; Weald, a 100. 8. cot ha Too — i 22 
ent, ion a 

100. 10s.; Sussex, 71, 5s. 7. 158, 92 Os.; Farnham 2 ee ee 

and country, 112. Os., ish to 161. Os. Yearlings. —Mid and 


AFTERNOON S1tTIN@, 8 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


on Free Education, by Sir C. Dilke, Part. M.P., and 
esse Collings, Esq., Hon. : and Discussion. 


EVENING, 8 p.m. 


te supplies of potatoes have | Conversazione in the Town Hall, at the invitation of the 


Mayor of Birmingham. 
Members wishing to contribute 3 on the 


e uested to communi- 
T2 1. * 
All at the Offices 


FRANCIS An Secretary. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for PRO. 
MOTING AMENDMENT in the In relating to 


the LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
dB ELLISON. 


Chairman of Exécutive Committee— 
Bankers— Ransom, 


to 
the next session of 


‘bbertisements, 


page and Index for 1870. Full 
above if sent to G. W. Naylor, Pike Mills, Kidderminster. 


ian and 
; ships at | The Bill of this Association, yo 
deference ye amen) ge nse nt ih 
in — gb 


— 

ONCONFORMISTS WANTED. — No. 
1301, Oct. 26, 1870; No. 1834, June 14, 1871; Title. 

price will be remitted for 


of Licences in the of each 
be exrone by — elected 


the number of existing Public-house Licences ; 


8 


KEEPER in a Gentleman’s family, or 

in a house of business. 27 t to the duties of ei 
situation. Age 45.— A. 
port, Ely. 


OUSEKEEPER or COOK and HO US E- 


, 85, Victoria-street, Little- 


MPLOYMENT WANTED 


worthy Middle-aged MAN, who has been 
to Business, ” and filled 


by a Trust- 
accustomed 
respousible Situations on Wharf, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited. 
— —ꝛ—ͤ— ⁰ Lapden. 


Bridge, Pier, Warehouse, or Office, as Toll or 

or other light 1 Night or Day. Writes a fair 

hand. nexceptionable MILL HILL ee me OP Sey 
Security if requi par H., Office of this Paper. — 


8 Upper — N. 


OVERNESS to YOUNG CHILDREN. Heap Masts 
A Young Lady, 8 well educated, and fond of = low of Uni W Bog, 
children, who * and could teach music, desires rig: ni ecm yy 
<i Gok * i inch 5 D., 1 Hill, * Maerz 


H. TAYLOR, Esq, M.A. Queen's Coll 


ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, | 
Wisbech, a single YOUNG MAN, Lu 


both businesses, as TRAVELLER to inthe 
counties of — ye A yr and Suffolk. — 
must state age, salary, and 


Moderations, 
yo GROCERS’ and DRAPERS’| School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
8 


2nd Class in the 


14th in lat Class in Classical Tripos, end lst 

Medallist, 1868. 
. Anglo- 

Saxon and Early Tante of Univ. Coll., London. 


NovemBer next. Hospitality will be 


signifying their intention to be 

* CHICHESTER, President 
JAMES DAVIS, 
HERMANN SOHMETTAU, Ph.D., 

: For. Secretary. 

Alliance House, 7, Adam Street, Strand, London. 


A” NUAL CONFERENCE of the EVAN- 
GBLICAL ALLIANCE, MA MANCHESTER.—Men- 


the Alliance, of Christian Union, are 
pe he? 1 ** DEVOTIONAL and other MEETINGS, in 


connection with the Autumnal Conference of the Alliance, | JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq 
will be weld it in MANCHESTER on the let and 2nd of 


for Christ ians 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.1.8., Member of the 
Council of the „ ee 
the Publications of the Early E Text 
ee of the Southern Counties of 
e., 


of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 
For 


1 Agen ,S0HOOL, Bt. 


TEE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 
1 


U „Ide and 1 — oe iia 
*. K . 
ge e Cr for Le Boe 
A liberal table and watchful care. 

Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
2 apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 


REE LARGE GALVANISED and 
CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 
and 100 * 


2 


Geo. „ 


* ’ 


* 


~ — bs 
ee — 
* 


* 


Er r „ r I. 


— 
8 — ‘ 
—— — 

— — . 


— 2 


N * 
— 3 ů — — — 


- 


| ample lawn for ou 


~ 
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VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Resident Ent sh, taal —— — 
ident ernesses. 
A t Professors. 
monthly. Examinations every term. 
This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 


fessional Men. 
Ths House is airy, and well situated, and has an 
oor recreation. 
Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
li and intellectual culture, her with refined manners, 
and a Cutistian and training. . 
Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 


THE LONDON axp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


‘Shares, £10. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
8. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C. 
ö TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 


Thomas 14 Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, ble at 
short notice. Five per Cent. Interest — * 
may be taken at any time — no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
, Security. 


The last Annual Report states that 7 PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 


ERPETUAL INVESTMENT 
and BUILDING SOCIETY. 

This Society was established in 1851, since which time its 
coda —2.— have amounted to a sum exceeding two 
million four hundred thousand pounds. 

To persons desirous of investing large or small sums of 
mouey, this society offers important advantages. It provides 
for the investment of savings as they accrue, It furnishes a 
convenient mode of investing money. It affords to all a fair 
rate of interest, and gives unquestionable wecurity without 


iption and realised. 
ideal instal 


is The 

of if paid up in full, will become realised. 
The interest payable 

4 a 


perty. * 7 
rere. 
the term of advance. 

Shares may be taken, and obtained at the 
Offices of the Society, 16, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

! JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE INSTITUTE 
PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 
| SOCIETY. | 


Pazsipent—W. T. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, Esq., M. P. 


TRUSTRES. | 
FFF 
John Carr, Esq Th, High Holbora. 


Drrecrors. 


illdrop 


ications to J. CRAWLEY, Secretary, 
on applications 


44. Queen’s 
A CCIDEN T INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. PERSONAL INJURIES. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. DEATH BY ACCIDENT. 


7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
Pep s New Lecture, “ALL ABOUT GUN 
E 


COTTON,’ ; wi illi 

noiseless iments, and Graphic Illustrations of the 

CATASTROPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 

Mr. Grossmith, Junr.’s, 

2 81 2 „ aumorous and m 
trations.— 8 new unique Illusion called 

the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER W n 

Heinke and Davis. i PARIS: as it Was and Is! 


„PA 
by J. L. King, Eeq., with Miss Alice — 
ae ie 13 te Sand 7 to 0, Admission, One Bing 


T HE GENERAL CO-OPERATIVE 
"” COLLIERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED PURSUANT TO ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Capital £10,000, in 10,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Five Shillings per Share to be paid on application, and 
Five Shillings on Allotment ; the balance in two monthly in- 
stalments ; after which there is no further liability. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Waddy, Esq., barrister-at-law, 3, Essex-court, 
Temple, E. C. 
James Harman, Esq., Stonebridge Park, Willesden, Middle- 


sex, . 
N. Learayd, Esq., Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and of Camden- 
park, Tunbridge Wells. 
„H. Sollas, Esq., of Messrs. Lebeau and Co., 6, Billiter- 
street, E. C. 
BANKERS, 
The Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Learoyd and Learoyd, 11, South-street, 
Finsbury, E. C. 
MANAGER. 
J. Coley-Bromfield. 


OFFICES. 
30, New Bridye-street, Blackfriars, E. C. 
97 ee ee — 9 with the special object of adapt- 
ing and applying the well-known principles of co-operation to 
the supply of coal, a branch of trade in which the — com- 
2 is closely interested, and the magnitude of which is 
ost un ‘ 

Coal—an article of vital necessity and of universal con- 
sumption —is the most onerously dened commodity in 
London, A number of intermediaries interpose be- 
tween the Producer (or the colliery-owner) and the ordinary 
nb aay ty ge midd n factors, and 
agen 4 po n of the price which the 
helpless individual householder is compelled to pay, 

Vhat the individual householder is powerless to effect, col- 

lective householders, formed into an association like this, can 
easily accomplish. 
No less thaw about Six Millions Sterling are annually paid, 
in the metropolis alone, for this indispensable article, Coal; 
and of this vast sum a very considerable share is intercepted 
by the host of middlemen above referred to. 

There is no reason whatever why the consumers should not 
themselves enjoy the profits so intercepted by uniting in an 

isation hke the GENERAL CO-OPERATIV COL- 

3 ee a P 

Jompany aims at ing and simplifying the 
present oppressive and indefensible system, by W all 
the preventible intermediate whieh form so heavy a 
tax on the pockets of the London householders, and at giving 
the full benefit of the amounts thus saved to its mem bers. 

It is confidently estimated that the members of this Com- 
pany will be able to purchase coals at about Four Shillings 
per Ton less than the amounts ordinarily charged for similar 
qualities in addition to the profits from working the Collieries, 
which are expected to realise over 15 per cent. on the capital 
invested. : 

It is intended to work the Collieries on the co-operative 
— similar to that so successfully adopted by Messrs. 

riggs, of Methley Collieries, giving the workmen an equit- 
able share in the — avoiding the losses attend - 
oo carelessness, and waste. 

o-operation, applied to various other departments of 
trade, and especially to those relating to articles of domestic 
use, has achieved enormous and substantial successes ; and it 
is beyond a doubt that the supply I. po 4 * matter A con- 
spicuons importance to every mem community —is 
a most favourable and legitimate field for the adoption and 
exercise of this popular, solid, and beneficial system. 

Pr and forms of application for membership may 


be obtai ned at the Offices of the Company, but no application 
will be considered unless accompanied by a depoit of 5s. for 


payment ‘ share due on allotment; but if no 
allotment be made vg Reve will be returned in full. 


* — 9 & TEMPERAN a 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. , 
“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shiriey's to all our friends.”—J. 


RoBERTS, e. 


By da ö 1 visits, I can testify that this is the 


most comf home I find when away from home.“ W. B. 
places in E I ha 

* visiting various in En ve come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its 4 greatest com- 


fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par ercellence.—J. K. pe by 
Toronto, C. W. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS. for — 1 — 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, od also Values 


poe ae ey urpose.—26, Finsbury- Moorgate- 
street, E. C. N | T 


REAL SEA BAT H in your own room, 

Oy. issolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
feo dolly Moen prepared ite thie * 22 hel na 
ing a daily bat wi you yy the lux 
— the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the — 
venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Bewure of imita- 
tions. 


rPIDMAN's SEA SALT invigorates the 


Beware of imitations. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS If you 
suffer from Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Hypo- 

chondria, Headache, Affections of the Lungs, Stomach, or 

Liver, buy KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, whose e 

has been established for upwards of fifty years. Sold by 1 

Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 18. lid. 


28. 9d., and 4s.6d. per box. 


— 


Patromsed by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. A4 


HE SHAK ES PEAR. £4 4. 
HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 
Wheeler and Wilson, 
Grover and Baker, 
La Silencieuse, 
Willcox and Gibbs, 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE te their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO, 4, Charles-street, 


Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


BREIDENBACH’S 


MACASSARINE restores, strengthens, and 
renders the Hair soft, glossy, and wavy. 


KALYDOR beautifies the complexion. 
ODONTO whitens and preserves the teeth. 


One Shilling each. 
Ask for BREIDENBACH’S, 1573, New Bond-street. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 
guaranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to 4 
the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.— 
High Holbora, London. 


PAN ISH FLY is the seting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers., The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 38. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 

—It curls immediately straight and ungovernable 

Hair. It is of no consequeuce how straight or ungovernable 

the hair is when it is used. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


QUININ E WINE-—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-kuown 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wineglassfull contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery pr ings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. Lewis and Co., 
Worcester. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom: 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


JOAN GOSNELL and CO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other ions for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA™” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POW DER ” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure, 


A SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, 
2 see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all yo 1 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
Effectually removed by the use of “DATURA TATULA. 


Ol great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chronic Bron- 
chitis.”—Dub. Jnl. of Med. Sci. “The fumes cause no 
nausea, 80 that the most delica 8 the remedy. 
I have never known an instance in which relief was not 
tained. Letter from Gen. Alexander. As Tobacco in tins, 
28. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. Cigars and Ci tes in boxes, 
35., 8s., and 15s. Pastilles for inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s. 
and 10s. 

SAVORY & MOORE,143, New Bond-street, London. 


Hoorn COCGH.—ROCHE’S HER- 
BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by 
many of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 
St. Paul’s), London. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained thei 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or = 


inconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts, 


Oct. 11, 1871. 
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GQ AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
(pV BsCoaTS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
(VERcoaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 
INE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES. 
Nr CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH. 


Hur CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY. 


Ae « We 
AeA 


8. —— — A 30s. | 218 21s. 
288. | — | 42s. 42s. | 288. | 28s. 
33s. |] — | 50s. 0 50s. | 33s. | 33s. 
42s. | 42s. | 60s. D 60s. | 42s. | 42s. 
50s. | 50s. | 70s. 1 70s. | 50s. | 50s. 
558. 3586. | 84s. F 84s. | 358. 338. 
K — | — GC — | 65s. | 65s. 
708. — — H — | 70s. | 70s. 
Ss. — | — 1 — | 84s. | 84s. 
~ All sizes of | (Guide to | Patterns II New style 
Sr dam” | Qimes | te 

2 


Sen BROTHERS, 30, Ludgate-hill. 
INTER SUITS in EVERY SPE- 
CIALITY. 


I 

Tel fit Ea] & | i] | 
i 1 * 5 H a He 
"36s, |178.6d. * A 12s.6d.| 163. |12s.6d 
42s. | Qis. | 49s B 14s. | 20s. 

50s. | 26s | 578. 0 | 16s. | 24s. | 2is. 
59s. | 33s. | 68s. Dp a) 28s. | 24s. 
76s. | 42s. | 83s. 22s. 3185. | 27s. 
Sls. | 45s. 518. F 24s. | 34s. | 30s. 
94s, | 55s. | 104s G 26s. | 386. | 33s. 
102s. | 60s. | 112s A a. |= 
116s. | 70s. | 130s. 1 308 — | — 
— e ogre . Ci 
ee, | “he | Se | Het lost, 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 80, Ludgate Hill. 


S ns aR 

FRENCH MERINOS, widest, finest, best, at 2s. the yard, Fashionable Goleurs and 
SERGES, at re ed. all Colours, Navy Blue, Bottle Green, &o. 

VELVETEERS, * Wee soft, and silk-like, at 2s. 6d.; the new colo. -< 


LOTH 2 with silk and brocaded, at ls. IId. the yard, sold 
SATIN-FAGED a ' usually at 28. 9d. ALL WOOL at 124d. 


RICH SILKS, in Black, Colours, Corded, and Japanese, at 2s. 64d. 
These superior fabrics are submitted with the warranty of a firm established 50 years. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY & Co., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prise Medals awarded at the London and Paris Hchibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best Sort 
@ Sswine Corton, which with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Siz 
Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 

2 * of this chauge will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 


otton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is Seth to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 
Cord al shove that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENTs— 


WM. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. WALTER GOW AUK! fo rdens, Manchester. 
JAMES F. HUTTON and Co., The — Dale-street, | BR —— goat Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. : 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’ 8. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST REA. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table ‘Oatlery, every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finis Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
W tod ‘Spoons ‘and Forks, | DEANB’ fas and Fire-i irene, in modern 


DEANE’S— Electro p. plate Te Tea — Coffee Sets, | DEAN S- Bedatende in ben and Brass, with 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets. Sane of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. DEAN BS—Regite Stoves, 2 London- 


DEANE'S—Comices and Cornice- — a variety 


of patterns, French 

DEANE'S—Tin and — Goods, % 3 Ware, 
and Culinary Uten 

DEAN n eg — Ko., well 


made, 
DEAN g's —Horticaltural To Tools, toon Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEA NE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloth- 
ing, man on the premises, of 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. 2 — of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


J. MAPLE & CO., 
Carpets comPpLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Carpets A House of any completely furnished in Three Days; mg time, trouble, and 


Carp ots 6 An Illustrated Catalogue 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, and 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 


122 IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 

GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three , Thirty- 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of wee 


QAMUEL 1 EL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 


E. E FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 
155 han 13 N Signature 4 
ig, ventor’s on 
A being the — tee of genuineness. 929 
38 economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 


(OAL. GEORGE J. COOKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1888— 


Durham ( 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley 


O A L S.-LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 


Hetton or ton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 25s.; Hartlepool, 24s. best Wigan, 22s.; best Silk 


stone, 22s.; new Silkstone, bat Clay-cross, 228. and 19s. ; 


Bri ; Barnsley, 18s. ; 
18s, ; 2 C dale 112 Nae 15s. ; — 
Ils, 12 sacks. Net cash. 


ered thorotgh —2 5 H 
ae Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Whar? Kimzolend- 
| Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
— and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s: -basin, No 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. FRAGRANT SOAP. 


HE RCESTERS celebrated “ TED SERVICE” TABLET is famed 
7 “wo ES HIRE,” Oe ane and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” Manufactured by 

— the ne aids digestion. J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


%% Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


CROSBY’S 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARHD OF IMITATIONS, 
end we the Namen of LEA & PERRINS onal bottle — | COUGH ELIXIR. 


oops 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, A* aud sold 


by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the relief at the expense 
— thas ar wen that * to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the malady, mere 3711 ＋ 1 


GLENFIELD adap hing ur 
which they will ind to be Hari wess any 


It is now used in all RAD 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR most 


delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
„ * 


Sold at the Laboratory, 86, Long Acre, W. C. 
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Just published, cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


HE GOSPEL CHURCG, delineated from 

the New Testament in its Constitution, Worship, 

Order, Ministers, and Ministrations : an Exhibition in detail 

of the Special Privileges and Authorised Duties of Christian 
Fellowship. By Henry Wess. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


— — — 


Just published, 18 mo, cloth, 4s. 6d., half roan, 5s. 


HE NEW FRENCH- ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY, compiled on the basis of Nugent’s. By F. C. 
MxAbows, M.A. Entirely re-edited, and enlarged by about 
2,000 new words, idiomatical expressions and proverbs, by 
H. Krevaer, Rector, the Academy for Modern Languages, 
and French Master in the Aberdeen Grammar School, &c. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, price 1s. ; 
free by post, 18. Id., 


OD’S ARROW AGAINST ATHEISTS. 

By Mr. Henry Suirn, commonly called “The 
Silver-Tongued Preacher.” 

„ The Complete Edition of Mr. Henry Smith's Sermons, 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, price 9s., may be had of the Publisher. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


IME BIRMINGHAM PULPIT; pub- 


lished weekly, price Id., post free 14d., or 1s. 6d. per 
quarter ; containing Sermons by the leading Nonconformist 
ministers, | 
Office, Christ Church-passage, Birmingham. London: 
Educational Trading Company, St. Bride’s-avenue, Pleet- 
street, E. C. 


Now ready, Is., 
ABLES GRAVE AND GAY. 
By R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
“Exceedingly clever.”—C. H. Spurgeon. (See his review 
W at end of volume.) a 
Passmore and Alabaster. 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Ofice—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. N. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 
“ Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RTS CARACAS COCOA. 

“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 

flavour and fine aroma ensure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.”—Standard. 


EXRY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 
J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the fo ney iarities and 
advantages :— lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with 1 comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wcarer, and is perfectly con- 
— from observation 


er * 


We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquan- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Wil- 
liam Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in King’s 
College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, „8 to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital: W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Eeq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Rishe N 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Pelice Force; 
Aston 1 beg, Surgeon to Prince Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James r Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular be had b and the Truss 
(whish cannot tll to n t, on send- 
ing the eireumſerence of the body, two inches the Lips, 
a waite 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


ostage, ls, 
Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. ngs Is. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Ehe material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th k est invention for — * and per- 
manent support iu all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEG N 7 seme 1 ** It is 
in texture, an is drawn on 
8 stocking. Price a. éd., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 

16s. each. Postage 6d. 


“PSALMS AND 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


2 


HYMNS.” 


Upwards of Four Hundred Pounds were distributed in May last by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the trustees before the 3lst March. Address, the Rev. J. T. 
WIGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham High-road, E.C. 


the West Indies. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 
much admired. No advance in prices. Cheapest edition, ONE SHILLING only. 
“ PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


among our churches.”—Primitive Church Magazine. 


Stan 


“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . . 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—-Freeman. 
“We have been glad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling aud good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.” —British 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.”—Eclectic Review. 
“ We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


. The Editors have laboriously 


particulars, sent on application. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The cheapest 
edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co, Bouverie street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with full 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


In the Press, and will shortly be published, Part I., imperial 4to, price One Shilling, 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BUNYAN; with an Introductory Essay on the Life, 
Writings, and Genius of Bunyan by the Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D. Will comprise the Pilgrim’s P „Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, and other works of John Bunyan; with a series of highly- finished Chromatic 
from designs taken from the life by Edward Deanes, Esq., illustrative o 
upwards of 300 Woodcuts, by Harvey; and carefully selected Notes. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


gravings, 
unyan’s celebrated characters ; 


picture to every page. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges; containing 52 Chapters, 192 pp.» gro, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted 
Illustrations, price 3s., post free, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. Extract from Preface.— On Sunday, in most homes, there are 


HALF-HOURS when the conversation may be turned to topics in keeping with the time. In the following chapters 
subjects are suggested for every Sunday in the year.” 
reading, are marked by freshness and variety. Sketclies of eminent men, descriptions of sacred places, and 
lessons for red-letter days of domestic history, alternate with directly Biblical subjects, Brief and graceful prose 
yields to select poetry from best authors. Over both is shed the charm of the pictorial art, which contributes a 


e themes of this volume, while adapted for Sunday 


(In the Press. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


London. Price 3s., post free. 


FOR LAY-PREACHERS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
THE CLASS AND THE DESK. New Volume on the Epistles. By Charles Stokes Carey, 


The wide acceptance given to the previous Volumes of The Class and the Desk,” has induced the Publishers to 
cause a Third and entirely New Volume to be prepared, on the same unique plan. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 3], Paternoster-row, E. C. 


(In the Press. 


Sword and Trowel. 


First and Second Series. 25,000 Volumes sold. Price 3s. each Volume, post free. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK. By J. C. Gray, Halifax. 


The First and Second Series of this unrivalled work include—Vol. I., the Old Testament, containing 144 Prepared 
Lessons; and Vol. II., Gospels and Acts, containing 120 Prepared Lessons, and 47 outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. 
Each Lesson is scen at one view, the notes on the left-hand page, the analysis and practical inferences on the right. 


“We deem this book a success. Freeman. We know of no better manual than these two elegant volumes.“ 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Weekly Nos., Izd.; Monthly Parts, 7d., 


KITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE. With 1,000 Engravings. Imp. 4to. 


A sale of more than: 50,000 Copies of Kitto’s Family Bible encourages the Publishers to bring out a New Edition, in 
bold type, with new and striking Engravings. Introductory Chapters by the Rev. T. R. Birks, : 
“The book will be a marvel of cheapness.” —Noncon/formist. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


KITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE. With 800 


27,500 Copies sold. In Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., on Toned Paper, handsome cloth, 21s., 


vings, Copious Original Notes on the Anti- 


quities of the Sacred Scriptures, and Introductions by the Rev. T. R. inxs, M.A. Bound Copies kept in stock. 
“% A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 
london: JAMES SANGSTER and CO, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Capitalists desiring to make -safe and 
table’ investments should apply for the INVEST- 
ENT CIRCULAR, published every month, which contains 
valuable information ing every kind of stocks and 
shares, together with ions of the best securities, re- 
turning from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application. 
— Book for Investors. Post free, 11s. 
British Mines and Mining. Post free, 3s. 


BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, 36, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.— 
FISHER’S MODEL PRINTING MACHINES 
(registered) will print Cards, Bill-heads, Hand-bills, Circulars, 
Tea and Tobacco Papers, Pledge Tickets, Labels, Euvelopes, 
A. at 400 impressions per hour. Any boy or girl can work 
them. 
Sent complete with Ink, Block, Roller, Slab, &c., secure] 
8 in box, on receipt of Post- office order for 50s., to W. 
‘ISHER, printer, 3, Castle Mill-street, Bristel. 
Illustrated Testimonial Sheet sent on receipt of Stamp. 


QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 

and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


street, City, E.C., and o ite the Railway Stati Lon- 
don bridge, S. E. Tr pi oars 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The October Number ready—12 pages, post free. 


| Contains Safe Investments in ish and Foreign Railways, 


Debentures, Insurance, Gas, ‘I Banks, Mines, 
Foreign Bonds, American and — Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


Bankers: London aud Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


CAA PERFECTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.— 

Observer. | 
“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 

ing.” — Daily News. 1 
Speci kets, containing six varieties, 

Shing. pac taining post 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the. Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case „Die Siukers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyu- 
street. 


Oct. 11, 1871. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST: 


a New Magazine for Evangelical Free Churches; in 

of the “Christian Witness.”. Edited by R. W. 

ats, M. A., Birmingham. Will be ready on 1 the Ist 
of January, 1872. Price 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


FAMILY: 
A Monthly Magazine. No. I, price Id., on Nov. 1. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster. row. 


Now ready, price 6s., 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OcroBER. No. CVIII. 
. CONTENTS. 
Dr. Carl Ullmann. 
Aerial or 
Early Su erings of the Free Church of Scotland. 
The Romance of the Rose. 
Letters and Letter-Writing. 
; ag and Wesleyanism. 
Mr. Darwin on the Origin of Man. 
The Session. 


bt se st 


Literature. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


This day, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


ECCLESIA : Church Problems con- 


sidered in a Series of Nu. Edited by H. R. 
REYNOLDS, D. D. . 


List or Writers.—Revs. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D. ; 
‘Henry Batchelor; R. W. Dale, M.A.; Enoch Mellor, A. M., 
D. D.; H. R. Reynolds, D. D.; Prof. Wilkins ; 
Gilbert, Esq. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE CONVERSION of SINNERS: the 


Grand Object of the Christian’ Ministry. A Prize 
Essay. By Rev. Paiute C. Barker, MA., LL.B. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


8vo, 5s., 

ORIGIN and HISTORY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By James Martin, B.A., Trans- 
lator of Keil and Delitzsch on the Minor Prophets.” 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A VILLAGE MAIDEN. A New Story. 


By the Hon. Avuacusta BETHELL. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
Second Edition, price 6s., 

DARK SAYINGS on a HARP, and 
other Sernions on some of the Dark Questions of Human 
Life. By E. Paxton Hoop. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. DALE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. 
W. Date, M.A. 


“The simple, nervous, lucid style, the clear discrimination, 
the pointed, practical faithfulness, and especially the manly, 
fearless honesty of Mr. Dale’s e 4 demand the very 
highest eulogy.”—British Quarte 

By the same pe Ares 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE and the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A Series of Discourses on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Second Edition, revised, 
with additional Notes, 6s. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. By Rev. Francis Jacox, B.A. 
Illustrations from what is commonly called profane his- 


“3 and literature. A singularly interesting volume.” 
: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
The Congregational Psalmist. 
Edited by the Rev. Wai * and H. J. GAUNTLETT, 
us 


TUNES AND CHORALES. 
Compressed Score. Crown 8vo, cloth .. 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt edges 
Vocal Score —Crown 8vo, cloth lettered 5 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt ed 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition.—Crown 8vo, clo lettered... 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt * = 
W 
2 roan, gilt ed 
4to, morocco, gol 
—Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass— 
Crown 8vo, stiff covers each 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth „ 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt edges 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ANTHEMS, ETC. 
Compressed Score.—Crown 8vo, stiff corn 
Crown 8vo, cloth lettered 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt edges 
Cheap Popular "Edition —Crown 8vo, cloth limp... 
sae Zvo, stiff cloth, red 


A do es c e » 


9 — 
Sog Scee Sec gc See ccoaaccacac™ 


Separate Vocal Parts 


I 


” ” 


Sol-fa Edition.—Crown 8vo, ps oy 
Crown 8vo, stiff cloth, red edges 
Instrumental Score. —4to, cloth lettered ae 
4to, roan, gilt edges 
THE TUNE B, CHANTS, ETC, IN ONE VOLUME. 
Vocal Score. Crown 8vo, cloth lettered 7 


288808 Ccwnd 22 — — 


Crown 8vo, roan, gilt edges 8 

Compressed Score.—Cloth lettered 5 
Roan gilt .. een 

Instrumental Score.—4to, cloth lettered * 
” ” Ato, roan, gilt ed 21 

Ato, morocco, gold 32 


Th bp Prsy a bed bound up wi te 


Crown 8vo, cloth lettered, 3s. 6d.—Ditto, roan, gilt edges, 4s. 
}%* A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO CONGREGATIONS. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 


and Josiah 


| 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


2s. 6d. Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

. BENJAMIN Wuicucore. By the Rev. Princi 

Tun FIESsIX School of Poetry: Mr. D. 
By Thomas Maitland. 

. Tue Propte IR RRLATTON To Porrric al Power 
AND OPINION. By Thomas Wright (“The Journey- 
man Engineer). 

. WHat is MaTTeR?. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 

. PROSPECTS OF THE NEW GERMAN REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 

. THE BURLESQUE AND THE BEAuTIFUL. By R. H. 
Horne. 

. “FRATERNITY.” By C. E. Maurice. 

. THE IDEA or Gon: its Genesis and Development. By 
the Rev. A. M, Fairbairn. 


— ͤ — 


Tulloch. 
. Rossetti. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. By the 
— of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 3 vols. post 


“This book reveals a rich humanity and a fine I sen’ 
with the unfortunate. The sketches are graphic and interest- 
ing; in some instances, simply masterly.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-day 
Story. By the Author of “Stone Edge.” Crown 
vo, 6s. 

“We are indebted to the author of Stone Edge’ for 
another r story. Female character in all its types is 
most trul vividly exemplified. We cannot call to recol- 
lection a Lok in which women as distinguished from feminine 
lay figures have displayed so distinguished and diversified a 
part. Our author Should win the 14 of her sex for a 
series of charming portraits of what hundreds of English 
ladies are and may be.”—Athenzum. 


SERMONS for MY CURATES. By the late 
Rev. T. T. Lyncu. Edited by the Rev. Saul Cox. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. . 

“The world will now find out that a prophet had lifted up 
his voice in the heart of modern London comparatively dis- 
regarded ; and that a ministry exercising transcendent influ- 


-ence over a few sympathetic minds, the spiritual work of a 


great poet and philosopher, the subtle wit, delicate humour, 
and piercing satire of a gifted man, are things of the past. 
This volume makes us feel how incalculable is our loss, We 


| accept it reverently ; we commend it heartily and tenderly to 


our readers.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“These sermons are very unlike what usually does duty for 
the sound instructive discourse, Mr. Lynch pursues a path 
of his own. His pages glow with a fervid Christianity, but 
he shapes his thought for himself, and both in and 
expression he lifts his subject out of that common rut of 
thought and language in which divines, who are nothing if not 

sound, Pn, 3 to travel. Had the anthor never made an 
— in 2 these pages would have testiſied to the exist- 
2 in of no common portion of the poetic spirit.“ 

tsman. 


FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang 
von Gortue. Translated in the — by 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols., post 8vo 

“ Here for the first time can we really see ‘ Faust ’ repro- 
duced in an English dress as near as it is possible for 
one to do so. For the future, Mr. Taylor’s version wi 


doubtless be the accepted translation of ‘ Faust for English 
readers. Westminster Review. 
By Henry 


SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. 
It would be poor and insufficient praise to say of ‘ Shoe- 


HouBEAcH. 2 vels., post 8vo, 168. 
makers Village’ that it is worth perusal. It is had buyi 
to store up with the classics of fiction, containing, as it 
a fixed and lasti 11 of refined humour, pathos, and 
fancy.” — Daily 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present Crisis in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. G. A. Jacos, D.D., 
late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. 

“A remarkably seasonable, reasonable, and withal 
tnral book, eminently adapted to be useful, if men in 
English Church interested in Church uestions would but 
Vig ponder it.”—British and Foreign Evangelical 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of 
“ Lilliput Levee.” With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By 


SamueL Witberrorce, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A rare intellectual treat. Times. 
*All will welcome them as g new treasure.“ Guardian. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes. People's Edition. Crown 8vo 2s. 

“The most powerful N satire since the time of 

Swift. e should all read and think about such a 


book as this when on can get it, which is seldom.”—Henry 
Kingsley, in the Edinburgh aily Review. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a 
Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

in the —— lh 


“This book is the voice of one crying 


a translation, true and forcible, of the mu phe eee | 
thousand lives. We hope a large * ol will study 
and profit by these reminiscences of the Tower Hamlets.“ — 


Atheneum. 

“These ‘Episodes’ unite the accuracy of the pen 
with the strength and colour of a painting. The au 4 1 
anonymous; but, whoever he is, his name is genius. 2 —Illus- 
trated Times. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. M. Capes. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo; 5s. 

“ See that remarkable book, late Lu Reasons for 

Returning to the Church of England, bea ad 

Reman Catholic.”—Dean Stanley, in the Spectator. 


WALES in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 
“The best — of the city and environs of Rome ever 
ublished. . . Cannot: be too much commended,”—Pall 
Il Gazette. 
STRAHAN and CO,, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


CHARITIES IN LONDON. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
1.—SOUNDING THE WELL. 
See the 7. Sunpay Magazine” for October. 


2 


1 


THE 


VICAR’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


D A U G H 1 E R. 
Lk . 262, will be published next TurspDay. 


. Spiritualism and its Recent Converts. 
. Byron u 
Beer Brewing and Public-houses. 
. Personal and pie 5 maa 
. Contin isma t 

Industrial Monopolies, fa 


. Jowett's Plato. 


. Army Administration and Government Policy. 
. The Internationale and the Commune, 


John Murtay, Albemarie-street. 


GIRDLESTONE’S BIBLE SYNONYMS, 
On Monday next, in One Volume, 8vo, price 15s., 
O TESTAMENT SYN * Nn 
BEARING on CHRISTIAN 


TICE. By the Rev. Roper? pias G ——.— 
M. A., Author of “The ‘Anatomy of Sept 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Vols, III. and IV., in dvo, price 21s., 


WALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL. 
Translated from the German. Vol. III. The Rise 


From the Diaruption of th 


E 


London: Longmans, — and Co., m 


On Monday next, in post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth, 
A UTHORITY and CONSCIENCE a Free 


Debate on the Ten Dogmatic Theology and 
on the Characteristics of Price alen y Conway Mork. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster. row. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
OcTOBER 2, 1671. 


NEW ALMANACK, 
THE PEOPLE'S ALMANACK for 


BRITISH HEROES and 4 
2 

not ree ark, Set 
SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 


PEN and PENCIL. Verte ayy Be 


end thes =. A New nd 
STORIES of OLD ENGLAND. Second 


GAIN. ener Author of STAWY BEN Titi ‘und 


Won.” 2s. boards; 28. 6d. 


— —ñ—j4— on the MIRACLES of 
CHRIST. By the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D. D., 
Dean of Chester, Author of “ Scenés from the Life of 
St. Paul.” Crown 8vo. 


PRAYERS for a MONTH. Supplied 
by various Contributors. New Series. Small crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. boards. 

SERMONS for SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
Belected and Revised from the “Sunday at Home.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. boards. 


New Serres or MontTuty vor uuns von THE Youna. 


5. TALES of the NORTHERN , eae. 
By the Author of “Little Gwen’s Story,” 
Sounds ; 1s, 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 165, 
Piccadilly, Sold by the boo sellers. 
Penny Edition. 
OME to JESUS.” Oue Penny. 
1,554,000 in circulation, exclusive of foreign editions 
London: James Nisbet and Co.; Snow and Co, 


For distribution, to be had at 3s. 50 copies, direct 
Peg Caxton Printing Works, 88, Camden-road, N. W., 
or Messrs. Breeds, late Leng, Hull. Postage 8d. extra, 


Just published, 


S zeArAnD? S preached at ABVOKLAND,. 
ae epee By 8. Enger, B.A. 


3 8vo, 


NEW 


Second Series, 


b * * te, Auckland, and sold by C. A. 
. y ay 1 1. Bartlett, 
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LONDON, isst. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS,. 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 
LONDON, (862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, (865. PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRED. EDWARDS & SON’S | 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equably heated than in 
the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may 


be seen daily at— 


MESSRS, EDWARDS 4 Sons, 49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free, on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional branches enumerated below :— 


GRATES. 


IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on thoroughly 
— principles for economising Fuel, diffusing Heat, and preventing inconvenience 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in 


favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs or Porcelain, 
Encaustic, or Majolica Ware are used for the decoration. The prices of these Grates 
allow of their introduction in any Chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG GRATES, in 
variety of Medieval and other 1 the interior of Grates being lined 
L brick, and the Tile Sides and Tile Hearths provided for the decoration of 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for use 
in 2 Instiutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouses, Railway- Stations, Servants’ 
IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the 
-- formetion'‘of Smoke, to economise Fuel, to diffuse heat, and to burn for many hours 
without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. , 
STEPHEN'S & Rag he 1 GRATES. Bree! | n 
Fire- lump Interiors. Sham Grates. and fine 
— Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in the 
Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Captain Galton’s Ventilating Grates. 


STOVES. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for Warming the Halls and 


Staircases of Dwelling-houses and for Warming Churches; made of a capacity to 
heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with either ascending or descending 


Flues, and through the night, if required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 
handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, for use in 
Halls, Shops, Cabins, Kc. These stoves are now made at much less prices than 
formerly. 

PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick 
Interior 1 Warm-Air Chambers, made to give a supply of Fresh and wholesomely 


DR. ARNOT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in Halls 
and Show-rooms where a Fire is 4 to be R They 
require attention Twice in the course of Twenty-four ours only. 


GOLDS WoReny GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches and 
other Buildings, 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


GREATLY-IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed 
Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for economising Fuel, for effectually 
heating the Ovens and Hot-plate, for enabling roasting to be done in the most 
unexceptionable manner in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an open fire if 
desired; also for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and preventing the old 
inconvenience to Servants of excessive heat. 


th Tiled 


STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange- 
ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 s,and adapted for use in 1 
and other Charitable Institutions, large wholesale or Retail Establishments, 
Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &c. 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture. 


Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing Stoves, Cottagers’ 
Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. oe 


ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Coll, snd Waste Pipes ; 
Hot-water Cistern and Circulating Pipes from the Kitchen Boiler, 20 a 
Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot Water wage he required, by 
the same system, to Wash-hand Basins, Housemaids’ tah vor made to 
woes coils of Pipes for giving Heat to a „ 

illiard- room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for Hea Churches and 
Public Buldings and for Conservatories; also for the Halls, Staircases, and Passages 
of large Private Residences, and for contributing heat, if required, to Drawing-room, 
2 Library, and Billiard-room, with handsome Ornamental Cases to cover 

pes. 


of 


Washing, Dry ng, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and Public ishments, 


Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves of all kinds. 
LIFTS, for Hotels and other Establishments; also on 
12 scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of Private 
es. 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest Improvements, for 
Clubs, Restaurants, &c. : 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON furnish Estimates 


for the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have — E and 

include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if — They to * 
the Country for the of preparing Estimates and givi L* who 
consult them the benefit of their experience and advice, and guarantee that 
whatever they undertake shall be signalised by excellent ip and efficient 


action. 


MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS 


ON WARMING AND. VENTILATION. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES... A New Edition, 


entirely rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the additions 
ing the Author’s contributions on the Domestic Use ot Fuel and on 
V Freperick Epwarps, jun. Royal 8vo, with 149 Illustrations, 
and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 


“It bears on every the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an extent 
with useful matter, we should desire to see it studied and its contents brought into 
actual by all those who are in any way with the important branch of 

economy on which it treats.”—Chemical News. 


By the same Author, 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure and Prevention. 
Birth Edition, revised, Royal 8vo, with Forty Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


„Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and householders 
a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety.” —Building News. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


— 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES and 


the UTILISATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIREPLACES, Royal 8vo, 
with 107 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost a marvel 


in this book-making age.” — Examiner. 


The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford and his 
Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. 
Royal 8vo, with Forty-seven Illustrations. 2 


Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may fairly 
ne I oa part towards Bee the subject intelligible to 2323 om ty | 
5 te. . 


—_--— 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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